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It is generally conceded that today, more than ever before, there is need of municipal 
information—timely, authoritative, complete. 
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The Service consists of detailed analytical reports on major municipalities. Each report is a 
comprehensive survey of the Financial Condition of the municipality which is based upon a careful 
study of all the factors relating to its Credit. 
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The chart shows municipal financing in the six-year period, 1927 to 1982, The decline in long- 
term and the increase in short-term borrowing are illustrated. Long-term borrowing declined 
from 70 per cent of the total in 1927 to 45 per cent in 1982. 


The entire facilities of the Dun & Bradstreet field organization are available for gathering 
information for the Municipal Service Reports. This field organization consists of 175 offices and 
several hundred correspondents located in every part of the United States. 
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THE ACTIVITY 
BAROMETER 





May 3, 1933 


April 5, 1933 
51.1 46.4 


In each of the past five weeks the 
Barometer has gained over the week 
preceding. At the latest figure of 51.1 
the degree of activity indicated is only 
2.9 per cent under the level prevailing 
a year ago. 


Week Barometer 
Mae 42 1GG2 soso cacecsndces 54.0 
Aapaib: Ge 198g osc cana as aes 46.4 
April 82, 1988.0. ccs cece cs 47.8 
Aor tS 199. odcdecaeee 48.4 
Pia: Se AGG oie wield He ees 50.1 
Bia Ba BOs os co mece onesie 51.1 

THIS ISSUE 


“The Exchange Equalization Fund” 
explains the mechanics of government 
exchange operations with comment on 
the latest developments in that field. 
The author is one of the most widely- 
recognized specialists on international 
finance—Dr. Max Winkler. 


A historical sketch of the Gold Stand- 
ard is presented in “The Gold Standard 
Past and Present.” The origin of the 
use of gold and the relationshin of the 
Gold Standard to economic conditions 
are reviewed briefly. Pertinent charts 
and tables illustrate the text. 


Two new features appear this month. 
“The Business Forum” and “New and 
Proposed Legislation.” Reader criti- 
cisms of these pages are cordially in- 
vited in order that the publishers may 
determine whether they are of interest 
to a sufficient number of subscribers to 
make them permanent. 


Two significant trends—the recent 
sharp rise in prices and the continued 
decline in commercial failures—are 
analyzed on pages 19 and 23. 











(C) Underwood & Underwood 


EAVY withdrawals of funds 
4 on the part of foreign coun- 

tries, notably France, re- 
sulting from loss of confidence in 
the prospective liquidity and ex- 
change value of Great Britain’s 
monetary unit, forced the Old 
Lady Threadneedle Street to de- 
clare, on September 21, 1931, 
that notes issued by the Bank 
of England would no longer be 
converted into gold. The pound 
sterling—for decades the emblem 
of international credit—was thus 
reduced to the level of an ordi- 
nary commodity, its day-to-day 
value being determined almost ex- 
clusively by the prevailing de- 
mand and supply. 

One of America’s leading finan- 
ciers joined those who hailed 
Britain’s abandonment of the gold 
standard as a step in the right 
direction. This move, he said—in 
words or substance—would have 
a most salutary effect upon eco- 
nomic and financial conditions, 
not alone in Great Britain, but 
throughout the world. Develop- 
ments since September, 1931, 
reveal rather conclusively that 
prophecies, regardless of the pre- 
eminent position which the pro- 
phet may occupy, are distinctly 





hazardous. The disturbances in 
the realm of economics were even 
more pronounced than prior to 
England’s momentous move. 


Quick Drop Follows Abandonment 


The abandonment of the gold 
standard was followed immediate- 
ly by a sharp setback in the value 
of the pound in terms of gold, or 
in relation to such exchanges as 
were still linked to the yellow 
metal. Toward the end of 1931, 
sterling was quoted at somewhat 
more than two-thirds its par value. 
In the Spring of 1932, material 
improvement set in. Confidence 
in the financial stability of the 
country was restored, resulting in 
the influx of large amounts of 
short-term funds. The situation 
was helped considerably by the 
absorption ‘of large amounts of 
gold sold by India. 

In order to prevent excessive 
speculative fluctuations in the cur- 
rency, thereby aggravating an al- 
ready disturbed economic situa- 
tion, the British Government 
created, in July of last year, the 
so-called Exchange Equalization 
Fund, which received from the 
British Treasury some 150 million 
pounds, largely in the form of 





pre EXCHANGE 
EQUALIZATION 
FUND 


PURPOSES AND AIMS—DEFENSE 
OF POUND RATHER THAN 
ATTACK ON DOLLAR 
PRINCIPAL FUNCTION 


by DR. MAX WINKLER 
Partner, Bernard, Winkler & Co. 


Treasury Bills. One of the first 
steps was to take over from the 
Bank of England its foreign ex- 
change holdings (devisen), which 
were to enable it more effectively 
to control currency movements. 
The British may have felt that 
they would be able to regulate 
movements, bearing in mind what 
Richard Cobden, one of Great 
Britain’s leading statesmen and 
economists said almost a century 
ago, namely, that “managing the 
currency is just as possible as the 
management of the tides or reg- 
ulation of the stars or the winds.” 


Fund Recently Increased 


On May 4, the House of Com- 
mons was asked to increase the 
Fund to 350 million pounds, in 
order more effectively to take care 
of “refugee capital which came to 
London because the owners got 
alarmed about conditions in their 
own countries and thought the 
capital was temporarily safer than 
anywhere else.” 

The precise nature of operations 
by the Fund is kept secret. No 
statement of position or activities 
has been issued publicly. It may 
be assumed that wherever large 
offerings in the various markets, 
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notably New York, Paris and Am- 
sterdam, threaten unduly to de- 
press the currency, the Fund steps 
in, absorbing what may appear to 
represent abnormally large offer- 
ings; and conversely whenever the 
demand for sterling is so great as 
to raise quotations to an extent 
which might upset the credit 
structure of the country, selling 
is resorted to. 

In other words, the operations 
are not different from those em- 
ployed by groups who operate in 
stocks or commodities, raising or 
lowering levels because of the 
large amount of capital they pos- 
sess for such purposes, the only 
difference being that ordinary 
pools benefit almost exclusively 
the individuals comprising the 
pool, while the Equalization Fund 
is definitely managed for the bene- 
fit of Great Britain and the Eng- 
lish people. 

The reason for the secrecy re- 
sides in the desire of those 
charged with managing the Fund 
to prevent speculators from know- 
ing its actual position. Unfortu- 


nately, this policy tends to keep 
traders and investors in the dark 
concerning the real exchange va- 
lue of the pound. 

In proposing the establishment 
of the Fund, in the House of Com- 
mons, April 19, 1932, Neville 
Chamberlain, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, said that he had “been 
driven by the force of events to 
this conclusion, that, if we are 
to avoid violent and perilous fluc- 
tuations in our currency ... then 
it is essential for us to hold ade- 
quate reserves of gold and for- 
eign exchanges, in order that we 
may meet any sudden withdrawal 
of short dated capital and check 
and repel these speculative move- 
ments.” 

In addition to regulating ex- 
change movements, the Fund may 
be used for other purposes. 

First of all, there is the question 
of accounting connected with the 
weekly returns of the Bank of 
England. The Issue Department 
is liable for the note issue amount- 
ing to some £400,000,000, against 
which it has assets in gold and 


PRICES AND THE POUND 


securities. The Banking Depart- 
ment is the one in which the pure- 
ly banking business is carried on. 
The management of the Issue De- 
partment is by law entrusted to 
the Bank, but its profits can con- 
cern only the Exchequer which is 
entitled to any interest earned or 
any profits made in the Issue De- 
partment. On the other hand, the 
profits of the Banking Department 
are for the account of the Bank. 
The proposed Fund affects only 
the Issue Department, and does 
not confer upon the Bank any new 
privilege or any new profit. The 
Bank will continue to bear itself 
any risks which may be involved 
in foreign exchange operations 
carried on in the Banking De- 
partment. 


Note Liabilities in Sterling 


With the pound divorced from 
gold, the accounting arrangements 
of the Issue Department presented 
some difficulty, due to the fact 
that its liabilities for the Note 
Issue are in sterling. Those of 

continued on page 38 
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Britain went off the Gold Standard in September, 1931, the point at which this chart begins. 


1932 


The chart illustrates the fact that since 


that time, except for a two-month rise, the British price level has followed a mild downward trend. Sterling also sagged in the interval, 
but rallied sharply in April, following the American abandonment of the Gold Standard. 
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THE GOLD STANDARD 
PAST AND PRESENT 


RIGINALLY the Gold 

Standard was an expedient 

adopted by the principal 
trading nations to facilitate the 
settlements arising from interna- 
tional commerce. It performed 
this function satisfactorily for 
generations and was generally re- 
garded as a permanent and valua- 
ble institution. Yet, in the recent 
past it has been abandoned as un- 
workable by more than thirty 
nations. 

Something went wrong. A short 
review of world economic history 
shows this. 

At first, all trade was local and 
on a barter basis. The domesti- 
cation of horses and camels aided 
transportation and brought many 
communities into closer contact. 
As a result trade expanded, al- 
though it was still barter trade. 
Men ultimately began to experi- 
ment with ships. When they did, 
they met new peoples and trade 
continued to grow. 

The early ships were small and 
their cargo space was limited. It 
became the practice for merchants 
trading overseas to carry as cur- 
rency the most valuable of their 
own commodities to exchange for 
other products. These were com- 
paratively standard for particular 
communities as, for instance, 
Phoenician merchants knew the 
needs of each country they visited 
and they knew what each had to 
offer in exchange. 

Gold and silver entered com- 
merce so long ago that it is im- 
possible to tell when they became 
trading media. At first gold, silver 
and jewelled ornaments were in 
universal demand merely because 
of their attractive appearance. 
This very demand gave them the 
value that made gold and silver, at 
least, the bases for the first coins. 


Coinage Used for Centuries 


Rome, Greece, Carthage and 
other countries, began coinage 
hundreds of years B. C. These 
first coins were worth their con- 
tent. There was no guarantee 
that they would be redeemed in 
any ratio. A silver drachma sim- 
ply contained so much silver. As 
time passed and the weight of the 
coin decreased from wear, its 
value, determined by its weight, 
also grew less. In those days a 
merchant anywhere in the world 
could accept a coin from any coun- 
try because he would determine 
of what metal it was made and 
how much it weighed. That was 
all he needed to know. 

But there was a definite limita- 
tion to trade by coin. It provided 
no means of deferred payments. 
Deferred payments, or credit, 
became necessary when the opera- 


tions of the traders of the Medi- 
terranean grew to embrace practi- 
cally all the countries bordering 
that body as well as several on the 
Atlantic. 

A merchant with a number of 
ships at sea but with no coin in 
hand was willingly given credit 
by others pending the return of 
his cargoes. Ultimately it became 
customary for open accounts to 
run for six months or for a year 
or two. When the settlement-day 
came the trader that owed shipped 
gold or silver—the same process 
that operates today in modern in- 
ternational gold shipments. 


Gold Value Always High 


Apparently because of its rela- 
tive scarcity and more attractive 
appearance gold came to be re- 
garded as more valuable than sil- 
ver and to become the principal 














GOLD EQUIVALENTS OF WORLD CURRENCIES 
The figures are the standard gold ratios used by the indi- 
vidual governments prior to the suspension of gold payments 
by the majority of those listed. 

Fine Gold Content Par in 
Currency g-grams; U. S. 

Nation Unit m-milligrams Currency 
Argentine peso 1.45 g. $0.96 
Austria schilling 211.72 m. 0.14 
*Belgium belga 232.45 m. 0.14 
Bolivia boliviano 549.17 m. 0.36 
Brazil cruzeiro 1.80 ¢. 1.20 
Canada dollar 1.50 g. 1.00 
Chile peso 183.06 m. 0.12 
Czechoslovakia koruna 44.58 m. 0.03 
Denmark krone 403.23 m. 0.27 
*France franc 58.95 m. 0.04 
Germany reichsmark 358.42 m. 0.23 
Great Britain pound 7.382 g. 4.87 
Greece drachma 19.53 m. 0.01 
Hungary pengo 263.16 m. 0.17 
Italy lire 79.19 m. 0.05 
Japan yen 750.00 m. 0.49 
* Netherlands florin 604.80 m. 0.40 
Norway krone 403.23 m. 0.27 
Poland zloty 186.79 m. 0.11 
Rumania len 9.00 m. 0.006 
Russia ruble 774.23 m. 0.51 
Spain peseta 290.32 m. 0.19 
Sweden krone 403.23 m. 0.27 
*Switzerland franc 290.32 m. 0.19 
United States dollar 1.50 g. 1.00 

* Still on gold standard. 
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exchange medium. Wealth was 
reckoned in gold, settlements were 
made by gold and the purchasing 
power of gold extended not only 
to all civilized nations but to all 
barbarian nations as well. 

Constant vigilance was the price 
of a store of gold. There was al- 
ways danger of it being stolen or 
sunk witha ship. It was only safe 
in a well guarded strong room. 

The average merchant did not 
possess such a place, a fact which 
led the few who did to found 
banks. This was done at first very 
casually. A man who had a 
strong, solidly built house, which 
had one or two secure rooms, and 
servants to guard them, would of- 
fer to take gold deposits. These 
he receipted and kept safely under 
lock and key. 

The banker was not long in dis- 
covering that only a small per- 
centage of his deposits were likely 
ever to be demanded at any one 
time. Accordingly, he kept this 
percentage, or a trifle over for 
safety, always on hand. The bal- 
ance he loaned at interest which 
was the origin of bank credit and 
the idea of a minimum reserve 
against deposits. 


Trade Methods Improved Steadily 


Atthis stage international trade 
was still awkward. Gold ship- 
ments were frequent, losses were 
heavy, there was a confusion of 
coinage, practically all of which 
was metallic, and credit and bank- 
ing were in their infancy. In 
spite of these handicaps trade ex- 
panded rapidly and, as it devel- 
oped, commercial methods im- 
proved. 

It is impossible to date these 
improvements because they occur- 
red slowly over a long period of 
time. One was the general recog- 
nition that coinage was properly 
a function of the state, another 
was the issuance of paper cur- 
rency and a third was the issuance 
by the individual governments of 
a standard currency definitely re- 


lated to gold and redeemable in 


gold in a fixed ratio or, in other 
words, the adoption of the Gold 
Standard. 
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Each nation that adopted the 
Gold Standard decided upon the 
fine gold content of its currency 
unit. The table “Gold Equiva- 
lents of World Currencies” shows 
the fine gold content of each of 25 
principal currencies prior to the 








RATIOS OF GOLD TO WEALTH 


There areavailable esti- 
mates of the national wealth 
of each of the principal na- 
tions. These figures are the 
best possible approximations 
and are prepared by individ- 
uals, private organizations 
and government bureaus in 
close touch with the resources 
of the particular countries. It 
must always be remembered 
in connection with these 
statistics that they represent 
round figure estimates and 
not final statements of fact. 

To derive the Ratio of Gold 
to Total WealIth, the total 
gold holdings of 10 of the na- 
tions shown in the chart have 
been divided by the estimated 
wealth figures. 

These ratios for 10 nations 
are: 

Ratio of Gold Holdings to 

Total Wealth 


Nation Ratio 
PORMEG aldla clots chews 5.5 
Netherlands ......... 5.0 
Switzerland .......... 3.8 
GNI os Sees oic s-chekc 3.4 
United States ........ 3.0 
BRO e Soa Fh sah eda d.ni'sie 1.4 
SIAM aire ee sic eo sere 1.0 
BEANE orey 5! orn. c ste. oa, 5 
CORIO Ne vera hoc eaveas 5 
SPAIN oo, oro. Geis ec ererenc oie A 


These figures present an 
entirely different picture than 
the actual figures and the per 
capita ratios. They show 
four nations with higher Ra- 
tios of Gold to Total Wealth 
than the United States. 























general suspension of gold pay- 
ments. The par of each currency 
in United States dollars is also 
shown. This par is determined by 
the relationship of the fine gold 
content of each currency to the fine 
gold content of the dollar. That is, 
the par of the pound sterling of 


Great Britain represents $4.87 in 
our currency simply because 7.32, 
the number of fine gold grains in 
the pound, is 4.87 times 1.5, which 
is the number of fine gold grains 
in the dollar. The relationship be- 
tween any two other currencies is 
calculated in precisely the same 
way. 

In addition to deciding the gold 
content of the currency unit, each 
government adopted a legal mini- 
mum gold reserve to be maintained 
against the redemption of curren- 
cy. In the United States the 
reserve was 40 per cent. This was 
arrived at in the same way that 
the banker arrived at his reserve: 
on the theory that never more than 
a part of the currency would be 
offered for redemption at any one 
time. As time passed, and people 
grew to have explicit confidence 
in the integrity of the govern- 
ment, presentations for redemp- 
tion became negligible. Gold was 
requested then only for gifts at 
the holiday season and for export 
in international settlements. 


Gold Standard Served Well 


For many years prior to the 
World War the course of interna- 
tional trade was smooth. Settle- 
ments were made, when necessary, 
by the shipment of gold. Commer- 
cial and speculative purchases of 
gold and currencies, or foreign 
exchange tended to keep foreign 
exchange rates from fluctuating 
beyond an extremely narrow 
range. 

At the outbreak of the war the 
Gold Standard was suspended to 
conserve gold. After the end of 
the war the Gold Standard was 
resumed by the leading nations, 
but so much had happened in the 
interval that the old, comfortable 
equilibrium was not restored. In 
fact a definitely unbalanced con- 
dition existed and this grew 
steadily worse, forcing nation 
after nation off gold in the years 
that followed. 


Maldistribution Followed War 


What were these factors that 
made the Gold Standard seem un- 
workable? 





GOLD RESERVES OF CENTRAL BANKS* 
(The percentage of gold held in each nation to the total gold held by the 49 
principal nations) 


PER CENT 
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(*) Figures from March Federal Reserve Bulletin 
The chart shows clearly the concentration of world gold in the United States and France. 
These two countries now hold more than 60 per cent of the total. 


In Europe, a number of nations 
toward the end of the war and 
after, had issued large quantities 
of paper currency. This they 
could not redeem by the old 
standard so they revalued the cur- 
rency. That is, they lowered the 
gold content to conform to exist- 
ing conditions. France, for in- 
stance, lowered the fine gold con- 
tent of the franc from 290.32 to 
58.95, a reduction of 80 per cent. 

In addition a great many na- 
tions had, because of the war and 
other causes, become heavily in- 
debted to the United States. Con- 
currently agreat speculative boom 
in the United States, based upon 
an unprecedented expansion of 
credit, which was in turn based 
upon a huge store of gold, col- 
lapsed in 1929 initiating the great- 
est international trade depression 
in modern history. 

With the beginning of the de- 
pression prices all over the world 
began to fall and-unemployment 


6 


to increase. Purchasing power 
was greatly curtailed. It was 
drastically curtailed for those na- 
tion dependent for trade upon the 
prices of specific products. These 
nations, with money going out in 
debt service but with little com- 
ing in, soon abandoned the Gold 
Standard. As time went on more 
governments took the same step. 

In April, 1933 the United States, 
just recovering from a tense bank- 
ing situation and each day losing 
tremendous amounts of gold both 
to our own citizens and to for- 
eigners, also suspended gold pay- 
ments. 


Foreign Position Bettered 


The immediate effect was to 
place the dollar on more even 
terms with foreign currencies. 
These currencies had dropped in 
dollar terms when their govern- 
ments abandoned gold. With a 
low value in terms of dollars they 
were at a disadvantage in the 





American market and as a result 
foreign buying here was held to 
a minimum. Now that we, too, are 
off gold, foreign currencies buy 


more dollars. Our markets are 
that much more attractive to for- 
eigners. With our dollar in a bet- 
ter exchange position than before 
our foreign trade may well 
improve. 

The effect of the actual aban- 
donment of gold on the price level 
is questionable. It is generally 
conceded that there would be no 
direct effect provided there is no 
increase in currency. The point 
upon which many persons are con- 
fused is that when France and 
Germany first abandoned gold 
they also started to print paper 
money. Prices went up, true, but 
they went up because of the in- 
crease of the circulating medium 
rather than because of the simple 
withdrawal of gold redemption. 

Following the abandonment of 
gold by England there was no in- 
crease in currency. Prices rose 
mildly for a time but later most of 
the gain was lost. This situation 
is a closer parallel toour own than 
any other in the recent past. 

Our prices are rising now and 
they may well continue to do so. 
But this is due to a feeling of re- 
lief and improved confidence and 
to the general belief that our price 
level will be raised to, and held 
at, a higher level—not to the sim- 
ple fact of our having left the 
Gold Standard. 


Conditions Forced Suspensions 


So much for the Gold Standard 
and for the apparent immediate 
effect upon ourselves of its aban- 
donment. ~ 

Is it any wonder that the gov- 
ernments of the world, faced by 
steadily more adverse trade con- 
ditions, unbalanced debt relation- 
ships and a concentration of gold 
in the hands of two nations, 
should have been forced to sus- 
pend gold payments? 

On the other hand, is there any- 
thing in the record of gold under 
normal conditions to indicate that 
it is not an entirely practical In- 
ternational Standard? 
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NEW AND PROPOSED 


HE rapidity with which new 

bills are being framed and sub- 

mitted to the State legislatures 
and to Congress is a little confus- 
ing. There is hardly time allowed 
the average man to digest the con- 
tents of one bill before another is 
in process of enactment. 

For the present let us attempt 
only to clarify the status of four 
of the most widely discussed legis- 
lative measures. 

These, by their popular names, 
are: 

The New Bankruptcy Act 
The New York Sales Tax Law 
The Home Owner’s Loan Act 
The 30-Hour Bill 


PrP PY 


1. The Bankruptcy Act 


Mr. Jacob K. Javits, attorney of 
165 Broadway, recently discussed 
the working of the new Bank- 
ruptcy Act in a radio address. His 
remarks, terse, pointed, clear, ex- 
plain the purpose and mechanics 
of the act and indicate its func- 
tional relationship to the debt 
problems of the average indi- 
vidual. 

The text of part of Mr. Javits’ 
talk follows: 

“The new law is divided into 
three separate parts: the First, 
dealing with individuals not farm- 
ers, the Second, with farmers, and 
the Third, with the railroads. For 
each of these classes the law makes 
different provisions. It is impor- 
tant to note that corporations are 
excluded. 

“Under the new law any indi- 
vidual may file a petition together 
with schedules of his assets and 
liabilities in the Federal Court 
located in the district where he re- 
sides stating that he is insolvent, 
in that his assets at fair valuation 
are less than his liabilities. 
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“The provisions of the new law 
relating to farmers are practically 
the same as the provisions for in- 
dividuals with the exception that 
every effort is made to keep the 
expense to the farmer down to a 
minimum. 

“Perhaps the most interesting 
section of the new bankruptcy law 
affects the railroads. Under the 
new law a railroad corporation 
may file its petition stating that it 
is insolvent, or that it is unable to 
meet its debts as they mature, and 
that it desires to effect a plan of 
reorganization.” 


Il. The New York State Sales Tax 


This new law, which went into 
effect on May 1, 1933, imposes a 
tax of 1 per cent on receipts from 
retail sales. Food products are 
the only articles exempted. 

The term “receipts” is defined 
as the total amount of the sale 
prices of tangible personal prop- 
erty sold at retail. The seller is 
held responsible for the tax. 
Every person, or concern, whose 
retail sales receipts exceed $1,250 
per quarter must make a detailed 
return every three months and pay 
the tax indicated. He is charged 
with keeping his records in such 
a way that this report may be 
made. 

The license to sell tangible per- 
sonal property at retail under this 
law is in addition to any other 
licenses required. Delinquencies 
in filing tax returns and making 
payments jeopardizes the retail 
license. 


Ill. The Home Owner’s Loan Act 


Under the terms of this bill, 
which has not yet become law, a 
government instrumentality is 
created, known as the Home 
Owner’s Loan Corporation. 

The Corporation is authorized 
to issue bonds not to exceed $2,- 


000,000,000. These bonds are to be 
sold to provide funds for carrying 
out the provisions of the Act. 
They mature in not more than 18 
years and bear interest at not to 
exceed 4 per cent. 

For three years after the date of 
the enactment of the Act the Cor- 
poration is empowered to nego- 
tiate with home mortgagors and 
mortgagees for the exchange of its 
bonds for mortgages executed 
prior to that date. 

The face value of the bonds so 
exchanged may not exceed 80 per 
cent of a fair appraisal by the Cor- 
poration. 

Where the face value of the 
bonds accepted by the mortgagee 
on an exchange is less than the 
amount owing to him under the 
mortgage, the Corporation credits 
the difference to the mortgagor 
and reduces his obligation to that 
extent. 

Each home mortgage acquired 
in this way must be amortized over 
a 15-year period with interest at 
5 per cent. 

The Act provides, too, for the 
establishment of Federal Savings 
and Loan Associations which, 
upon incorporation, automatically 
become members of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank. The Secretary 
of the Treasury may subscribe up 
to $100,000 in preferred stocks in 
any of these institutions. 


IV. The 30-Hour Bill 


The bill is titled “A Bill to pre- 
vent interstate commerce in cer- 
tain commodities and articles 
produced or manufactured in in- 
dustrial activities in which per- 
sons are employed more than five 
days per week or six hours per 
day.” 

The bill has been referred to 
committee and could probably not 
be passed in the remainder of this 
session. 





ELECTRICITY PRODUCTION 


RODUCTION of electricity 
for public use for the month 
of March amounted to 6,635,- 
956,000 kilowatt-hours. As com- 
pared with February this was a 
rise of 5.9 per cent, but it shows 
a drop of 9.1 per cent from the 
corresponding month of last year. 
The daily production of elec- 
tricity for public use in March was 
214,100,000 kilowatt-hours, nearly 
4.5 per cent less than in February. 
The normal change from February 
to March is a decrease of about 2 
per cent. The average daily pro- 
duction of electricity by the use 
of water-power in March was 3 per 
cent greater than in February. 
The total monthly production 
of electricity for public use, as 
published by the United States 
Geological Survey, follows (000,- 
000 omitted) : 
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Although still under the influence of disturbed banking conditions, production of electricity 
in March recovered rather sharply from the February low level, the gain being almost 6 per cent. 


Weekly Electrical Output 


Weekly output in kilowatt- 
hours, as compiled by the Edison 
Electric Institute, for recent 
weeks, follows (000 omitted): 
































1933 1932 1931 1930 

January . 6,982 7,548 7,956 8,663 1933 1932 1931 
February . 6,268 7,002 7,170 7,627 Jan. 28.. 1,469,636 1,588,967 1,687,160 
March .... 6,636 7,302 7,888 8,187 Feb. 4.. 1,454,913 1,588,853 1,679,016 
foot oc Se tase soue Eek Uk Labbe Toes Laan 
ea aa bila 6 645 8,0 eb. . 1,469, 545, , 
> 0 ED eee tng Feb. 25.. 1,422,875 1,519,679 1,664,125 
 <~S giceaea iat 6531 7772 7399 Mar. 4. 1,425,511 1,512,158 1,683,358 
y a 6743 7630 7906 Mar: 11-- 1,390,607 1,538,052 1,676,422 

ugus i ’ ’ ’ Mar. 18.. 1,375,207 1,537,747 1,682,437 
September. 6,735 7,540 7,792 Mar, 25.. 1,409,655 1,514,553 1,689,407 
October 7,054 7,765 8,195 Apr, 1.. 1,402,142 1,480,208 1,679,764 
November.. ..... 6,944 7,406 7,693 Apr. 8.. 1,399,367 1,465,076 1,647,078 
December. ..... 7,142 17,773 8,108 Apr. 15.. 1,409,603 1,480,738 1,641,253 

Apr. 22.. 1,431,095 1,469,810 1,675,570 
Year . 82,959 91,729 102,987 Apr. 29.. 1,427,960 1,454,505 1,644,437 
BITUMINOUS COAL PRODUCTION (Daily Average) 
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Weekly movement of daily average bituminous output for the past five years. The daily average 
output for April was 79000 tons, compared with 877,000 tons for March. 


BITUMINOUS COAL OUTPUT 


ITUMINOUS coal production 

for the month of April drop- 

ped to the lowest level since 
July of last year. The April out- 
put aggregated 19,900,000 tons, as 
compared with 23,656,000 tons in 
March, a decline of 15.8 per cent. 
Anthracite production dur ing 
April is placed at 2,950,000 tons, 
against 4,503,000 tons in March. 


Weekly Bituminous Production * 
(Daily average output, tons) 


1933 1932 1931 
Apr. 29.. 800,000 783,000 1,070,000 
Apr. 22.. 772,000 789,000 1,052,000 
Apr.15.. 811,000 825,000 1,054,000 
Apr. 8.. 793,000 774,000 1,131,000 
Apr. 1.. 901,000 1,033,000 1,244,000 
Mar. 25.. 850,000 1,210,000 1,252,000 
Mar. 18.. 854,000 1,290,000 1,235,000 
Mar. 11.. 920,000 1,341,000 1,562,000 
Mar. 4.. 878,000 962,000 1,284,000 

Monthly Bituminous Production * 

(Tons) 

1933 1932 1931 
Jan. .. 27,060,000 27,892,000 38,542,000 
Feb. .. 27,134,000 28,013,000 31,408,000 
Mar. .. 23,656,000 32,250,000 33,870,000 
Apr... 19; 900, 000 20, 300, 000 28 A78, 000 
OS Gs she 18,384,000 28,314,000 
BEMG. |. “vic cciaa alate 17,749,000 29, 185 900 
A ee OE 17,857,000 29,790,000 


Do ee Se 22,489,000 30,534,000 





Sep. .. ......... 26,814,000 31,919,000 
eo ae aE ig eee 32,677,000 35,700,000 
TORT ots case ea as 30,632,000 30,110,000 
Dec. . -.- 81,110,000 30,260,000 
WORE. ik Gee 805,667,000 378,110,000 
*Source: U. S. Bureau of Mines. 
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Or MAJOR FRENDS 


. BUILDING PERMIT VALUES FREIGHT CARLOADINGS UP 


OADINGS of revenue freight 
in the week ended April 29 
totalled 535,676 cars, an in- 
crease of 42,706 cars as compared 
with the preceding week, but 18,- 
521 cars under the corresponding 
week in 1932, and 239,066 cars less 
than the like week in 1931, accord- 
ing to the American Railway As- 
T sociation. 
| The total for the week ended 
i | April 29 was a decrease of 3.3 per 
eR cent below the like 1932 period, 
YY compared with a decrease of 12.3 
per cent for the week of April 22. 
"aie on The April 29 week showed the 
1931 1932 1933 . 

Building permit values made a definite upturn in March. Based on preliminary returns, the smallest percentage decline from 
total for April will be about $22,500,000, or a gain of 26.5 per cent above March. the like period in the preceding 

year of any week since 1930. 
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BUILDING IMPROVED Following will be found the Carloadi by Week 
: monthly building totals for 215 are Sy Yuen 

UILDING expenditures for rai 7 paket 6 1933 1932 1931 
April show a sizable increase ‘“°T'C™ Citres? Jan. 14.... 506,322 572,649 725,212 
© ale aee ; ; es Posen — Jan. 21.... 496,434 562,101 715,474 
over arch, the gain being pare Per $17,744,805 $42,429,665 $96,063,912 Jan. 28.... 472,088 560,343 719,397 
28.9 per cent. The March total * -"": ee ee Pe es. a re re 
; h d f Mar. +++ 17,775,004 87,676,746 piggies Feb. 11.... 501,320 561,535 720,689 
in turn showed a rise of 3.6 per Apr. .....*22,450,000 47,741,687 152,029,087 Feb. 18.... 514,390 572,265 713,156 
cent over the low point recorded MEMS Scie tevcvewas pega sreagay Feb. 25... 459,079 535,498 681,221 
f WN) 6. < sar ate he we eaS 82,178,221 89,543,442 Mar. _ nes. 477,827 559,479 723,215 

Feb July 27,150,469 101,558,346 
in February. Lo SR i IRIE Sob Seereetre pee Mar, 11.... 437,813 575,481 733,580 
Returns from 185 identical cities gu 0) 007000" seas ee  roseoaee «Mar. 18... 449,712 584,759 741,253 
+ abel aarp ae 80,487,268 70,580,468 Mar. 25... 475,850 561,118 738,880 
of the United States forthe month oct. .... ......... 26,107,428 76,929,109 Apr J 494,588 544,961 727.852 
of April reveal a total aggregate eb ua RAPS pt pep ongin.s Apr. 8.... 487,296 545,623 737,272 
. alge : Re ge Sree cen se cae hh: Apr. 15... 494,215 566,826 759,494 

e dit for build t 

xpenditure for buliding permits Mitehe ne ese $399,288,930 $1,158,963,273 Apr. 22... 492,970 562,527 758,503 
of $20,125,783, as compared with * Estimated Apr. 29... 535,676 554,197 774,742 


$15,626,558 for March, and $43,- 
699,928 for April, 1932. 

New York City with a total of E 
$3,035,514 for April, showed a drop E i 
of 24.9 per cent from March. The ] 


CARLOADINGS OF REVENUE FREIGHT 
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building permit values for the 184 
cities outside of New York, how- 
ever, made a much better showing. 

The following table compares 
the building permit values for 185 
identical cities for the month of 


March: 











3 2 
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war 


Apr., 1933 Apr., 1932 Mar., 1933 


New England. $1,277,141 $3,081,975 $1,741,000 [Pn A \ - 
Mid, Atlantic. 6,212,778 17,459,766 6,400,990 ) | VW 
So. Atlantic.. 2,398,146 4,153,333 928,846 E 

East Central.. 1,587,917 5,425,552 1,590,847 

South Central. 1,537,094 4,581,480 1,114,842 E 
West Central. 8,730,209 2,889,260 815,098 
Mountain .... 340,111 633,878 258,699 Berne eee ee 
Pacific ...... 3,042,887 5,524,684 2,776,736 =r oe 
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Total, U. S.$20,125,783 $43,699,928 $15,626,558 Carloadings jor the week of Apri! 29 were the highest for any 1933 week to date, and showed the 
New York City 3,035,514 9,980,500 4,040,707 smaliest nercentaye decline from the like period in the preceding year of any weekly period 
Outside N.Y.C.$17,090,269 $33,719,428 $11,585,851 since 1930. 
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RUBBER CONSUMPTION DROPS 


ARCH consumption of 
crude rubber, as reported 
by the Rubber Manufac- 

turers’ Association, amounted to 
only 18,047 tons, as compared with 
the revised total of 21,639 for Feb- 
ruary and 27,828 tons for March 
last year. This drop was mainly 
attributed to the banking suspen- 
sion during March. The total for 
March was the smallest for that 
month since 1921, while consump- 
tion for the first three months, 
61,346 tons, was the smallest first 
quarter since 1922. 

Stocks on hand and afloat to the 
United States, after dropping 
from the record high of 428,915 
tons at the end of January to 414,- 
692 tons for February, rose to 419,- 
666 tons at the end of March. 


U. S. Consumption of Crude Rubber * 





(Long Tons) 

Month: 1931 1932 1933 
January ..... 28,557 27,962 21,661 
February .... 28,797 30,011 721,639 
) ree 32,788 27,828 18,047 
ee 33,321 ess 
NN aes 37,817 | aaa 
IY rein a sake 5 55 37,916 eS a 
ASS 31,937 < *& -, ———s 
ere 27,586 Fs ee 
September ... 23,638 ree 
October ...... 22,277 vo ee rer 
November .... 22,943 eae 
December .... 21,409 Le ae 

etal ..5<6% B4S086.  BIBASS § .vvcce 





* Statistics compiled by Rubber Manufac- 
turers’ Association. 
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CRUDE RUBBER IMPORTS AND CONSUMPTION 
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Crude rubber consumption was affected by the banking holiday during March. 


Consumption 


dropped to the lowest March total on record, while imports rose to 27,936 tons. 


World Stocks of Crude Rubber * 


(On Hand and Afloat to the United States) 


At the end of: 
January 
February .... 
March 


September ... 
October 
November .... 
December .... 





1931 
265,674 
276,513 
280,937 
285,082 
294,363 
294,957 
301,695 
302,285 
316,744 
341,883 
369,936 
376,766 


1932 
365,094 
373,845 
378,756 
383,486 
396,684 
388,781 
383,821 
398,624 
411,977 
413,999 
418,875 
426,589 


1933 
428,915 
7414,692 
419,666 


* Statistics compiled by Rubber Manufac- 


turers’ Association. 
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Since last September production of boots and shoes has consistently been showing increases 


over the preceding year, gaining in the first two months of this year is 3.8 per cent. 


10 


SHOE PRODUCTION RISES 


HE February output of boots 
and shoes showed a seasonal 
gain over the preceding 

month, according to the report of 
the Department of Commerce. The 
total production of all kinds for 
that month amounted to 26,261,876 
pairs, an increase of 15.6 per cent 
over January and 1.2 per cent 
above February of 1932. 

For the two months of this year 
boot and shoe production aggre- 
gated 48,978,691 pairs, as compared 
with 47,183,587 pairs in the same 
period a year ago, an increase of 
3.8 per cent. Men’s dress and 
work shoes and women’s shoes 
shared in the rise as did slippers 
and moccasins for house wear. 
Boys’ and youths’ shoes showed a 
slight decline. 


Boot & Shoe Production (Pairs) 





1933 1932 1931 

Jan. 22,716,815 21,225,187 19,888,869 
Feb. 26,261,876 25,958,400 28,970,956 
WARS. &..« SSaseanw cies 30,675,573 29,363,616 
BOE acs wadeawbna'ss 25,945,784 29,887,945 
IRs nist, wend wees 22,497,048 28,452,268 
ear Ee ee 23,561,556 27,839,418 
ON SE ne 20,442,068 28,614,210 
RE cake! ce tuaaie cae 80,784,991 33,474,733 
is -smcs <saedue rave 88,884,742 31,293,265 
PES sis9, aw en ba siee 33,069,741 25,380,808 
OU 250.0! - evden ee kes 25,148,928 18,518,163 
ONG \ieas sys nano een 20,095,836 19,555,554 

ORE a: cag.ccnw cane 313,289,854 316,239,809 
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UNITED STATES FOREIGN TRADE 
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The cacess of exports over imports in March aggregated $13,167,544, or a drop of $4,569,565 below 
February, and of $10,520,193 under the corresponding total for March, 1932. 


FOREIGN TRADE IMPROVES 


OTH exports and imports 
B showed sizable gains in March, 

according to the final report of 
the Department of Commerce, 
which places the total shipments 
for that month at $108,031,302, 
against $101,530,302 in February. 
The total of imports was given as 
$94,864,133, against $83,903,193 in 
the previous month. 

The report discloses a balance 
of trade in favor of the United 
States of $13,167,544 for the month. 
This compares with $17,737,109 for 
February and $23,687,737 for 
March of last year. 

The greater portion of Amer- 
ican exports in March, as usual, 
went to Europe, the total being 
$50,321,482, compared with $70,- 
419,385 in March a year ago. Im- 
ports from Asia rose above those 
from Europe. 


U. S. Exports of Merchandise 





1933 1932 1931 

January $120,593 $150,022 $249,598 
February ... 101,530 153,972 224,346 
March ..:.. 108,032 154,876 235,899 
WE Sos eka 1 eae Aloe 135,095 215,077 
RE ae ee 131,899 203,970 
NM aes wae. amends 114,148 187,077 
Se Sean are 106,830 180,772 
ARM ess: ageless 108,599 164,808 
Henteinber’ i604: 132,037 180,228 
re hr, ae 153,090 204,905 
ORG Un Necid hes 138,834 193,540 
Te rr 131,614 184,070 

WEE eck hates $1,611,016 $2,424,289 
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Comparison with March a year 
ago, however, reveals a decline of 
more than $80,000,000, when ex- 
ports aggregated $154,876,434 and 
imports were $131,188,697. 


U. S. Imports of Merchandise 





AUTOMOBILE OUTPUT HIGHER 


HE March production of auto- 

mobiles totalled 118,592 units, 

according to the Bureau of the 
Census. This compares with a re- 
vised figure of 106,825 in February 
and 118,959 in the corresponding 
month of 1932. The March total 
for this year consisted of 99,885 
passenger cars, 18,047 trucks, and 
660 taxicabs. 

Automobile output for the first 
quarter of this year amounted to 
355,461 vehicles, as against 355,721 
in the first three months of last 
year, a drop of only 0.07 per cent. 

Canadian automobile production 
for the first three months of this 
year totalled 13,288 units, as com- 
pared with 17,526 vehicles for the 
same period a year ago. 


United States Automobile Production 


(Cars and Trucks) 




































1933 1932 1931 1933 1932 1931 1930 

January $96,006 $135,520 $193,148 Tit overs 130,044 119,344 171,848 278,221 
February ... 83,903 130,999 174,946 Fe .cacs 106,825 117,418 219,940 330,414 
March. ..... 94,864 131,189 210,202 Wee 6c: 118,592 118,959 276,405 396,388 
Migele Ses, ae $9650F  1SE706. “Apes ts.<5 <serass 148,326 336,939 444,024 
WO a 5F coco skate 112,276 179,694 Mag ccccac cesses 184,295 317,163 420,027 
5 Oe men eS 110,280 173,455 PONE ccicce (tints 183,106 250,640 334,506 
MEGS outs eet Caen ars 79,421 174,460 Tay .ccee  ceceee 109,143 218,490 265,533 
fa a eee 91,102 166,679 AUS. «+--+. eeeeee 90,325 187,197 224,368 
September .. ...... 98,411 170,384 T ekes  oaees 84,150 140,566 220,649 
ekGiee cd Os 105,499 168,708 GR, ccseve atueen 48,702 80,142 154,401 
November ........ 104,468 149,480 Nov. «+--+ -+eess ue Pore peop 
December .. ....-- onaee. ..208TG FR soso ose , , , 

MRE Secu: ieee $1,322,772 $2,090,635 WMH cane UC xtagdgen 1,870,678 2,389,738 3,355,988 

UNITED STATES AUTOMOBILE PRODUCTION 
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1930 


1929 


Automobile production apparently is holding its own. 





1931 











1932 1933 
The totals for March and for the first 


quarter of this year are only slightly below the corresponding periods of last year. 
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THE BUSINESS 
FORUM 





The readers of the DUN & BRADSTREET MONTHLY REVIEW 
frequently send questions on pertinent business subjects to the Editorial 


Department. 


have recently been received. 

In the event that our subscribers wish this department made per- 
manent it will appear regularly from this time on. 
answered by the Research Department of Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., in col- 
laboration with American Business Representatives of Washington, D. C., 
specialists in compiling business and government statistics of all kinds. 

Should The Business Forum be made permanent the most interesting 
and generally applicable questions will be reproduced each month. Each 
inquiry will also be acknowledged directly to the writer. 


This month we are reproducing a few of the inquiries that 


Questions will be 


The Publishers would appreciate the opinions of readers as to whether 
or not The Business Forum should be continued. Kindly address com- 
munications on this point, and questions, to: 


Q. What are the average costs of 
doing business in a retail jewelry store 
with a sales volume of $380,000 an- 
nually? 


A. “Jewelry Distribution by 
Retail Jewelers,” a Department of 
Commerce publication, shows that 
stores having a sales volume of 
$250,000 to $499,999 had total ex- 
penses of 41.2 per cent of total 
sales where no salary to manager 
was included, and 43.1 per cent 
when paying a manager. Average 
rent for this sized establishment 
was 6.1 per cent of total sales. 


Q. What are some of the new fea- 
tures of the proposed Bankruptcy Bill? 


A. Appoint referees for six 
years instead of two; put them on 
a salary basis not to exceed $10,- 
000, instead of a fee or percentage 
basis; give referees authority to 
grant suspended discharge, the 
idea being that a certain amount of 
the indebtedness will be paid into 
Court before a complete discharge 
is granted; create two new offices, 
administrators and examiners. 
Administrators are to be charged 
with certain administration func- 
tions and to report to the Attor- 
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ney General any defects or abuses 
in the operation of the law. Ex- 
aminers to examine all bankrupts. 
Allow wage earners to amortize 
their debts out of future earnings 
over a fixed period with full pro- 
tection against garnishments and 
attachments and without the 
stigma of being adjudged bank- 
rupts. Make every person seeking 
the benefits of the act account for 
his losses. These are a few of the 
outstanding points, there are many 
other administrative changes. 


Q. What are the average bad debt 
losses of wholesale grocers? 


A. “Industrial Credit Loss 
Survey,” made by R. G. Dun & Co., 
covering the year 1931, shows an 
average credit loss for wholesale 
grocers and general wholesalers of 
food products of .588 of total sales. 
“Cost Control by Wholesale Gro- 
cers,” a Department of Commerce 
publication, reveals in well-oper- 
ated service wholesale grocery 
establishments a loss ranging from 
.072 to .553, computed on total 
sales, with a volume ranging from 
$600,000 to $2,800,000 (credit sales 
were approximately 75 per cent of 


total sales). For voluntary chains, 
the same report reveals credit 
losses from .092 to .286, volume 
ranging from $450,000 to $3,250,- 
000. 


Q. What proportion of manufac- 
turing corporations submitting income 
tax returns report income? 


A. In 1920, 63.2 per cent of the 
manufacturers reporting to the 
Internal Revenue showed a tax- 
able income. The following per- 
centages are for the years desig- 
nated: 


ROB Ss io5:5 v0.50 46.4% FORT 5 5 6sses 3 SOR oe 
1922........ 59.0% 1928........ 59.6% 
1928... 060. 63.2% i ee 62.0% 
1924...065.06 59.2% ISB os kas 46.5% 
2025. 0 bs as 61.1% RGGL fsa 5 50 37.3% 
POO 6 cix:éiss:s 59.1% 


Q. Is it still illegal to manufacture 
beer or wine in your own home? 


A. The law states that it is il- 
legal to manufacture alcoholic 
beverages that do not ferment of 
their own volition. Which, inter- 
preted, would mean that it is il- 
legal to manufacture beer, as you 
have to add yeast to make it fer- 
ment, but it is not illegal to manu- 
facture wine for home consump- 
tion. 
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BETTER BUSINESS TREND 
HELPING JEWELRY TRADE 


HE last quarter of the 





practically cleared up as 





past year was an un- 

satisfactory one for 
nearly all branches of the 
jewelry trade. Most re- 
tailers made diligent ef- 
forts to reduce inven- 
tories, even at a loss of 
profits. Reduced consumer 
purchasing power, how- 
ever, prevented seasonal 
expansion, even during the Christ- 
mas holiday period, while the in- 
ability to effect collections 
brought shipments in some sec- 
tions of the country almost to a 
standstill. 

There was a somewhat better 
movement during the first two 
months of the current year, but 
the inactivity during March re- 
duced the total for the first quar- 
ter to a level under that for the 
comparative period of 1932. Dur- 
ing the pre-Easter buying season, 
there was slightly more activity 
among a number of manufacturers, 
and salesmen in the Middle West- 
ern territory reported a better 
buying sentiment. 

During the first three months of 
the current year, there was a de- 
cline in sales volume ranging from 
10 to 12 per cent, by comparison 
with that for the same period of 
1932. Recession gradually is be- 
coming less severe, which is indi- 
cative that conditions are some- 
what more stabilized, and that 
liquidation in most directions has 
been about completed. The steady 
upswing of general retail demand 
during the last few weeks is re- 
flected in a broadening in the in- 
quiry for diamonds and other 
precious stones. 


Seasonal Upswing Starting 


Watches and repair parts con- 
tinue to form the bulk of the cur- 
rent business, with silver second 
in the sales totals, and clocks third. 
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The continued broadening of consumer de- 
mand in retail channels is making its influence 
felt in the jewelry trade. Sales are confined 
largely to novelty and costume items, but 
diamonds and other precious stones now are 
receiving more attention. 
ware, stronger, as price of the metal rises. 


Costume jewelry and novelty 
articles continue popular, with the 
cheaper grades predominating. 
Sales with installment houses con- 
tinue slow, being hampered by the 
collection conditions in this 
branch. As a rule, few reposses- 
sions have been made, merchants 
preferring to grant extensions. 

Gifts for wedding purposes and 
school commencements usually re- 
sult in seasonal improvement dur- 
ing the Spring months, and all 
divisions of the jewelry trade are 
expecting to show increased sales, 
which will reach their peak levels 
during May and early June. Fol- 
lowing this, sales generally de- 
cline gradually until September, 
when preparations for the Christ- 
mas season get under way. As 
banking facilities are being re- 
stored rapidly, and commodity 
prices are advancing in a constant- 
ly broadening direction, more con- 
fidence is being displayed on the 
part of the buying public, which 
should make for an early upturn in 
the general distribution of jewelry 
of all classes. 


Value of Production Reduced 


Manufacturers in all classes are 
operating with curtailed forces 
and on reduced schedules. As a 
whole, factories now are running 
about 50 per cent of normal, and 
imports, especially from Switzer- 
land, declined heavily during 1932. 
The restrictions placed on the 
commercial use of gold have been 


Interest in silver- 


far as the manufacturing 
jewelers’ present require- 
ments are concerned. As 
manufacturers are oper- 
ating only against orders, 
and are not accumulating 
any stocks, the value of 
production in 1932 receded 
to an estimated total of 
$105,178,380, from $136,- 
488,892 in 1931, and $181,737,995 in 
1929. The 1932 output is the low- 
est recorded since 1914. 

Nearly all items of jewelry are 
cheaper than they were last year, 
and quotations on the novelty 
lines have declined nearly 50 per 
cent. Diamonds are nearly 25 per 
cent under last year’s quotations, 
and semi-precious stones have 
dropped even more in price. Plati- 
num is down about 36 per cent 
from a year ago, but the recent 
rise in silver has brought the price 
of that metal fully 25 per cent 
above the quotations obtaining 
last Spring. 


Baltimore 


There has been no improvement 
in this industry thus far in 1933 
and current trade is not so good 
as it was a year ago. The 1932 
volume from a unit turnover was 
about 18 per cent under the figures 
for the preceding year, and the 
monetary return showed even a 
greater shrinkage. Undoubtedly, 
this business has been affected 
more adversely than many other 
lines of activity by general eco- 
nomic conditions. 

Trade in Southern States is very 
quiet and local business is re- 
stricted materially by the present 
unemployment situation, inasmuch 
as a large percentage of jewelry is 
sold on the deferred payment plan. 
Current demand is confined to 
staples and high-priced merchan- 
dise is not readily salable. 
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Local wholesalers are carrying 
only about 75 per cent of a normal 
stock, and purchases are being 
made for immediate requirements 
only. Factory shipments are rea- 
sonably prompt, despite the fact 
that manufacturers have not been 
carrying very large inventories 
during the past few years. 

No improvement is observable 
in collections, which continue 
slow. The present outlook is not 
very enheartening, and the im- 
pression still prevails that there 
will be no measurable upturn in 
this line until next Autumn. 
Easter business was disappoint- 


ing. 
Cleveland 


The past six months have been 
exceedingly trying ones for all in- 
dividuals and corporations en- 
gaged in the jewelry business 
here. Four or five of the larger 
jewelry establishments downtown 
have made diligent efforts to re- 
duce inventories, in some in- 
stances at substantial losses. Re- 
duced consumer purchasing power 
naturally has played an important 
part in luxury lines, and more re- 
cently the collections of accounts 
has been a serious problem. 

The continual decline in the 
price of silver has resulted in in- 
ventory losses on such items as 
plate. With installment jewelry 
houses, the situation in many in- 
stances has been critical. The 
leverage existing because of chat- 
tel mortgage security in many 
cases has been of little benefit. 
Merchants have not, as a rule, 
made repossessions, granting ad- 
ditional time. 


Cincinnati 


Gifts for wedding purposes and 
school commencements usually re- 
sult in seasonal improvement dur- 
ing the Spring months, and all 
divisions of the jewelry trade are 
expecting to show increased sales, 
reaching peak levels during May 
and early June. Following this, 
sales generally decline gradually 
until September, when prepara- 
tions for the Christmas season get 
under way. 
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During the first three months of 
the current year, there was a de- 
cline in volume ranging from 10 
to 12 per cent, by comparison with 
that for the same period of the 
preceding year. Recessions grad- 
ually are becoming less severe, 
which is indicative that conditions 
are becoming more stable, and that 
in many directions liquidation has 
been accomplished. 

Costume jewelry and novelty 
articles continue popular, with the 
cheaper grades predominating. 
Recently there has been more in- 
quiry for diamonds and other 
precious stones. Retail install- 
ment purchasing has been slow, 
most houses having an accumula- 
tion of deferred accounts and are 
proceeding cautiously. Collec- 
tions were showing some improve- 
ment until the bank holiday oc- 
curred. Since then, remittances 
have been more tardy. 


Denver 


The value of jewelry produced 
in this district thus far this year is 
about 50 per cent under that for 
the comparative period of 1932. 
Volume has dropped about 50 per 





cent. Sales have not been confined 
to any particular type of jewelry 
or metal, as distribution has been 
general. 

Collections are off from 18 to 40 
per cent from last year’s record, 
and current bills are being taken 
care of satisfactorily. It is diffi- 
cult, however, to make collections 
cn old indebtedness. Little im- 
provement is expected in this 
trade until a marked betterment 
will have been recorded for other 
industries, so that the purchasing 
power can be increased. 


Kansas City 


The last quarter of the past year 
was not satisfactory for the local 
jewelry trade. There was a some- 
what better movement during the 
first two months of current year, 
but the inactivity during March 
brought the year’s total still under 
that of the first quarter of 1932. 
There have been a few sales of the 
better merchandise and diamonds, 
but about the only business being 
done that amounts to any volume 
is in the novelty jewelry, the 
cheaper rings, silverware, and 
watches. 


VALUE OF SILVER 
(Price Per Fine Ounce at New York) 
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During the last two yeors, purchases of silverware made the best showing of any division 


of the jewelry trade, despite the lagging interest during the closing months of 1982. 


A strong 


revival of buying now is anticipated, as the price of the metal is at the highest point since 1930. 
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Stricter terms have been en- 
forced, but collections on current 
sales still are regarded as slow, 
and much of the business of the 
last few months of the old year 
still remains outstanding. Whole- 
salers have not made much effort 
thus far this year to canvass the 
territory, although some men are 
being prepared for the road for 
the next month. Stocks are re- 
garded quite complete in the gen- 
eral line, excepting those items 
which have been showing some 
movement. 


Los Angeles 


Jewelry sales in this section are 
off at least 40 per cent, as com- 
pared with those of a year ago. 
Watches and repair parts continue 
to lead in sales, with silver flat- 
ware second and clocks third. 
Prices are 25 per cent lower on an 
average. Collections have also 
slowed up materially in all divi- 
sions. 

This line seems to be about the 
hardest hit of all, due to elimina- 
tion of unnecessary items by the 
general public. Wholesalers and 
retailers are hopeful of improve- 
ment, but seem to realize that this 
will depend entirely upon an im- 
proved condition of the average 
family budget. 


Louisville 


There has been little improve- 
ment in the jewelry trade during 
the last few months. Our best- 
selling items at the present time 
are pipes, cheap novelty jewelry, 
compacts, low-priced handbags, 
and clocks. Sales still are slow, 
and as it is only the cheapest items 
that are selling, volume, naturally, 
has been reduced materially. 
Prices have been reduced some- 
what, but not enough to materially 
affect sales volume. Indications 
are that there will be few changes 
in prices within the next few 
months. Collections are reported 
to be only fair. 


Minneapolis 
The demand for jewelry con- 


tinues at a very low ebb in this 
territory. There is little or no 
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Production of Jewelry 


(Manufactured articles for personal adorn- 
ment of gold, silver, platinum, and other 
metals, set with precious and semi-precious 
stones.) 


Year Value ° 

Mn Ss slavaieca’e othe ote ohae ae o $127,230,777 
Ee < d-dhs: oleae wae Orewa ne Hee 140,261,335 
BEN oa tiecce ee Ru daledss Abie 174,033,912 
pC RE a ear ea Core er 170,631,445 
SS 29 Seals ake a ds eee 166,861,370 
5 |. SEERA a ear ReeeaR or ue 168,847,321 
MAM Sis 5 cies 0.5, Bie ms Blaser Me bie ee 170,865,057 
PMG Die sik dp osha aiemldiajeleecae 175,490,682 
RUE S68 oive cle Baltplinveb Ueree eee 181,737,995 
IMT a. 0:<° 6; eo! 9. 1s: 6 aera ea, aaa 140,441,198 
SURES. Co iid create Gal caee caus 136,488,892 
BOO Cicc eee Cac uceereekeede 105,178,380 








manufacturing in this section, and 
retailers make a good part of pur- 


chases farther East. Retail sales 
have been running much below 50 
per cent of normal. Credits are 
closely watched, and collections 
are reasonably good on the re- 
stricted basis. 


Providence 


Volume in the jewelry business 
since the holiday season has been 
limited in all grades of merchan- 
dise. During the pre-Easter buy- 
ing season there was slightly more 
activity among a number of the 
manufacturers; salesmen in the 
Middle Western territory report- 
ed a better buying sentiment. The 
increase was seasonable, and not of 
sufficient amount to cause any be- 
lief that a generally improved 
situation in the industry is prob- 
able in the immediate future. 

Manufacturers in all classes are 
operating with very few hands, 
and on a much restricted working 
schedule. The restrictions placed 
on commercial use of gold have 
been practically cleared up as far 
as the manufacturing jewelers’ 
present requirements are con- 
cerned. 


St. Louis 


Both wholesalers and retailers 
of jewelry report that monetary 
conditions have resulted, to some 
extent, in the curtailment of 
credit. There has been a tendency 
on the part of the merchant and 
consumer to conserve cash. The 
jewelry trade at the present time 
is indicated to be virtually at a 
standstill, principally because 
jewelry is classified as a luxury. 


The buying public at present ap- 
pears to be concerned only with 
necessities. 

Collections still are indicated to 
be generally slow, with some firms 
reporting “fair.” The resumption 
of activity by reopened banks, and 
the slight upturn in commodity 
prices and security values has in- 
stilled a certain amount of con- 
fidence in the general buying 
public. As a consequence, some 
improvement is expected by au- 
thorities in this line. 


More Failures Recorded 


Although stricter terms have 
been enforced in all divisions of 
the trade, collections on current 
sales still are regarded as slow, and 
many of the accounts sold during 
the closing months of last year 
still are unpaid. As many banks 
still are operating under conserva- 
tors, customers who in the past 
discounted all bills now are forced 
to make small payments on their 
accounts. 

Liquidation continues heavy, as 
there was an increase in 1932 in 
the failure records compiled by 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., both in 
the number and the liabilities in- 
volved. In number, the 864 insol- 
vencies in 1932 represented an in- 
crease of 170, or 19.7 per cent, from 
the 694 in 1931, while the default- 
ed indebtedness increased 31.6 per 
cent, liabilities having risen from 
$13,604,716 in 1931 to a record high 
of $19,923,180 in 1932. 

The complete insolvency record 
since 1927, including the first 
quarter of 1933, as compiled by 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., shows: 





Manufacturers 
Year Number Liabilities 
SOs vs.cnbaneeees 34 $619,000 
pS er eer far 83 1,301,000 
i 13 322,776 
t 15 118,000 
31 720,359 
MO aes c tec euenes 56 1,824,864 
SR vaca cdoeonnee 17 210,704 


Retailers and Wholesalers 


Year Number Liabilities 
eee ree 420 $7,591,560 
BOC ie Weck ewe dee 473 8,158,367 
Fi wb saree. 6.434 Ke 421 8,206,243 
5 Rey eee 493 8,074,319 
ae oe 663 12,885,357 
ee ee 808 18,098,316 
IQ sv ccdttecwees 194 8,314,169 
* January to March, inclusive. 
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REFRIGERATORS LEAD SALES IN 
ELECTRICAL SUPPLY TRADE 


NCREASES in produc- 








tate the purchase of ap- 





tion and sales in the 

electrical supply trade 
are confined currently al- 
most exclusively to the re- 
frigerator division. In 
many instances, sales in 
the latter are running from 
100 to 200 per cent ahead 
of those of last year at this 
period, and some com- 
panies are maintaining working 
schedules of twenty-four hours a 
day. Shipments, at many plants, 
are being made at the rate of thirty 
carloads a day, and total sales for 
April are expected to run in ex- 
cess of the March figures, which 
were the highest in the last five 
years for some of the leading 
manufacturers. Cash sales in- 
creased sharply during the month 
in Baltimore, while distributors in 
Buffalo, Newark, St. Louis, Phila- 
delphia, Cleveland, Chicago, and 
Washington reported an unusual 
increase in store trade. 

While there has been a gain in 
the last thirty days in the sales of 
industrial machinery, particularly 
small motors, switchboards, bat- 
teries, and maintenance materials, 
the bulk of the distribution has 
centered in washers, vacuum 
cleaners, clocks, irons, and table 
appliances. Some of the leading 
department stores report that elec- 
trical appliances now constitute 
fully 20 per cent of their home- 
furnishings sales, with the heavi- 
est turnover recorded in washing 
machines, ironers, refrigerators, 
vacuum cleaners, clocks, toasters, 
and percolators. Public utility 
companies, the automotive indus- 
try, and the railroads are not buy- 
ing extensively, as yet, although 
more numerous inquiries are being 
received from these sources. The 
movement of electrical wiring and 
fixtures continues curtailed. 
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division. 


Sales of household labor-saving devices, such 
as vacuum cleaners, washers, and ranges hold- 
ing up fairly well. Heavy buying movement 
in refrigerators presages record year for this 
Wiring materials and fixtures 
sought chiefly for repair work. Public utility 
companies and railroads defer commitments. 


As in most other lines, whole- 
salers are carrying lighter inven- 
tories than in former years, and a 
conservative policy still is being 
pursued in making purchases, 
most buying being for immediate 
requirements only. Factory ship- 
ments are fairly prompt, although 
most manufacturers are under- 
stood to be running at about 70 per 
cent of rated capacity, operations 
being governed largely by incom- 
ing orders. Competition in the 
industry continues to be keen. 


Prices Weak 


Prices weakened in 1932. The 
drop was about 20 per cent, largely 
because of the demoralized con- 
dition of the metals markets. 
Copper, one of the basic metals 
used in the industry now is higher, 
but most of the other raw ma- 
terials which enter into the manu- 
facture of electrical goods are 
cheaper than they have been in re- 
cent years, and the lack of price 
stability has curtailed perceptibly 
the number of orders usually 
placed at this season of the year 
for later delivery. 


Unsupplied Field Large 


As it is estimated that the an- 
nual consumption of electricity in 
the average home is only 8 per cent 
of the consumption of a complete- 
ly electrified home of average size, 
it is held that the tripling of this 
consumption figure would necessi- 


pliances to the extent of 
at least $5,000,000,000. 
With nearly 70 per cent of 
the homes in the country 
now wired, and practically 
every industry dependent 
on electricity, to a greater 
or less extent, the problem 
now is not so much to find 
new users of electricity as 
it is to develop more intensively 
the markets already being served. 
Nearly every community of 1,000 
population or more in this country 
now has electric service, as well as 
50 per cent of all communities be- 
tween 250 and 1,000, and more than 
25 per cent of all hamlets of less 
than 250 population. 

Within the last ten years, the 
number of homes in the United 
States wired for electricity has 
doubled, the total now running to 
considerably more than 20,000,000, 
or 70 per cent of the estimated 
total homes in the United States, 
including at least 6,000,000 farm 
houses. Of the latter, approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 have electric serv- 
ice from power companies and in- 
dividual plants, and there are 
nearly 1,000,000 other rural cus- 
tomers outside of incorporated 
cities and villages. All of these 
soon will be using electricity to 
illuminate the house and grounds, 
to wash, iron, and mend clothes; 
to prepare and cook the food and 
to wash the dishes; to heat, to cool, 
and humidify the air; to obtain 
radio entertainment, and to regu- 
late all the small but bothersome 
routine duties of daily life, before 
the true electrical age will have 
arrived. 

Back in 1921, there was an 
opinion that saturation in the elec- 
trical industry had been approach- 
ed, and future growth would be 
slow. In the light of the develop- 
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ments in the last decade—an in- 
crease in electric consumption of 
almost 150 per cent—that view- 
point was not well founded. 


Baltimore 


This industry is not in a very 
satisfactory condition, because of 
the subnormal operating rate of 
general industrial establishments. 
The 1932 sales total from the 
standpoint of unit turnover was 
about 10 per cent under the pre- 
ceding year’s volume, and the 
monetary return shows a some- 
what greater shrinkage because of 
lessened prices. The electrical 
supply line is closely intertwined 
with the construction industry 
and, inasmuch as recent building 
operations show a rather heavy 
contraction, the demand for elec- 
trical wiring work and fixtures has 
been materially curtailed. 

Public utility companies, the 
automotive industry, and the rail- 
roads are not buying as freely as 
they did a few years ago. On the 
other hand, sales of household 
labor-saving devices, such as vac- 
uum cleaners, washing machines, 
refrigerators, and electric ranges, 
have held up fairly well since the 
advent of the current year, but 
heavy electrical equipment, such 
as motors and dynamos, is not 
moving satisfactorily. Collections 
still are subnormal, and range 
from slow to fair only. 


Birmingham 

The sale of all electrical equip- 
ment and supplies continues at a 
very low ebb. There has been no 
noticeable increase in demand dur- 
ing the past several months, and 
sales average from 10 to 20 per 
cent less than for the correspond- 
ing period of last year. Strong 
sales pressure and the continued 
lack of demand results in very low 
prices, with prospects of an up- 
ward trend entirely dependent 
upon a favorable change in the 
economic situation affecting these 
commodities. Collections are uni- 
formly poor, with distributors re- 
porting a substantial amount of, 
past due receivables, despite vig- 
orous collection methods. 
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Sales of Electric Refrigerators * 


(Household) 
Average 

No. of Retail Total 

Year Units Price Value 
To 1920 10,000 $600 $6,000,000 
pi 2 Caper 5,00 550 2,750,000 
ft). a 12,000 525 6,300,000 
ieee 18,000 475 8,550,000 
p} oS” eee 30,000 450 13,500,000 
i 2 75,000 425 31,875,000 
Oa eee 210,000 390 81,900,000 
EPate scapes 390,000 350 136,500,000 
| | eA 560,000 334 187,040,000 
pC re 840,000 292 245,280,000 
MO chess 850,000 275 233,750,000 
| re 965,000 258 248,970,000 
i tS ae 840,000 198 165,980,000 
Total ... 4,805,000 $1,358,395,000 


7 Trade estimate. 

* Statistics compiled by Refrigeration Divi- 
sion, National Electrical Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation. 





Boston 


Business in this line is very 
quiet, having fallen off consider- 
ably. It is closely affiliated with 
construction work, of which there 
is practically none at present. Re- 
frigerators and radios are the 
best-selling items among the ap- 
pliances. 

Prices are fairly steady, con- 
sidering conditions, but the trend, 
if anything, is downward, and col- 
lections are slow. The better de- 
mand of the last few weeks, how- 
ever, augurs well for a marked 


improvement in this industry in 
the near future. 


Cincinnati 


Sales from diversified sources 
have shown a gratifying increase 
in the electrical supply industry 
since April 1 and the outlook now 
is considered more encouraging 
among the leading houses in this 
line. Transactions during Jan- 
uary and February were approxi- 
mately 15 to 20 per cent below the 
level of last year at the same time, 
but March business increased and 
a gradual upswing has developed 
since then. 

Movement of supplies to indus- 
trial users has been uneven, but 
orders and inquiries now are more 
frequent, covering such items as 
motors, controls, turbines, and 
cable. Restricted building con- 
struction has been reflected in re- 
duced volume of installation work, 
attended by declining sales of wir- 
ing and lighting fixtures. 

Prices, which have been low for 
some time, now are strengthening, 
and further advances are antici- 
pated. The demand for household 
appliances, particularly electric 
refrigerators and washing ma- 


ELECTRICITY SOLD TO ULTIMATE CONSUMERS * 
(Domestic Service) 
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* Based on statistics compiled by National Electric Light Association. 
For the first time in the history of the electric industry, domestic consumption in November, 


1982, fell below that of the corresponding period of the year previous. 


For the entire year, 


however, consumption totalled 11,986,872,000 kilowatt hours, as compared with 11,737,924,000 in 1931. 
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chines, is increasing, although in- 
stallment purchases are scruti- 
nized closely. Collections have 
been irregular, but remittances 
from established houses continue 
satisfactory. 


Cleveland 


Manufacturers of electrical 
equipment reported activities 
much below normal during Jan- 
uary, February and March. The 
average employment in the indus- 
try was 21 per cent below that for 
the same period of 1932. During 
March, the banking crisis inter- 
fered with business, but in spite of 
this retarding factor an increased 
demand was noted for many elec- 
trical products during the last half 
of the month. 

The best-selling items now are 
household accessories. There is 
the usual seasonal decline in the 
electric bulb trade. Some fair- 
sized orders have been placed for 
heavy electrical equipment. Re- 
tail sales in most lines are slow. 
General collections continue 
rather tardy. 


Denver 


Production of electrical sup- 
plies in this territory during the 
first four months of the current 
year is off 1 to 2 per cent from the 
total for the comparative months 
of 1932, while value of output has 
dropped around 10 per cent. Cur- 
rent distribution is confined large- 
ly to electrical refrigerators and 
washers. 

Prices have been unsettled dur- 
ing the greater part of the current 
year, but the recent strengthening 
of metal and other raw material 
prices doubtless will lead to a 
higher level of all quotations in 
the near future. Collections are 
about on a par with the status at 
this time a year ago. The best de- 
mand for the next few months is 
expected to be for medium-priced 
electrical refrigerators and wash- 
ing machines. 


Kansas City 


The largest distribution in this 
field is to utilities and construc- 
tion projects. Due to curtailment 
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Sales of Electrical Merchandise * 
(Chiefly Household) 


Year Value 

EE et eee ee $375,765,000 
BM haces cn vee olen awe 476,638,000 
Pas tise ho beep ewe p eee eaeere 491,853,930 
SDE Ae ee ae ee ery eres 573,188,412 
EN rary Ser tare 606,117,120 
ee a rae 586,136,680 
Rs kites is ais bs ale os einie aaa 521,933,655 
Rn See tir ee eure ee 320,579,730 





* Statistics copyrighted by Hlectrical Mer- 
chandising. 








of purchases in the former field 
and slower building activity, sales 
have been showing a downward 
tendency, which became apparent 
in the early part of 1932. 

In the accessory division, elec- 
trical refrigeration units, both do- 
mestic and commercial, have been 
showing a slightly upward trend 
during the past few weeks. Main- 
tenance materials and fans are 
showing a little better activity 
now, and in the latter line it is ex- 
pected that a fairly satisfactory 
volume will be attained as the sea- 
son advances. Collections have 
been satisfactory in comparison to 
outstandings. 


Minneapolis 


Manufacturers and dealers in 

electrical supplies have been trans- 
acting a volume not exceeding 
one-third of normal. Most of 
them have taken losses, but are ad- 
justing themselves to present con- 
ditions and thus are minimizing 
the effects of the adverse condi- 
tions. 
The loss of volume applies to 
all types of electrical work and 
such merchandise as is moving is 
largely for repair and alterations, 
except for installation work on an 
occasional government contract. 
Prices are low, but appear to have 
steadied somewhat of late. 


Philadelphia 


Thus far in the current year, 
production of electrical appliances 
in this district has been running 
approximately 30 per cent below 
the record for 1932. There has 
been an increase in the number of 


units sold, but a decrease in value, , 


which has had a tendency to keep 
up operating expenses. 





St. Louis 


A recently completed survey of 
the electrical supply trade indi- 
cates a generally optimistic feel- 
ing prevailing in this market. 
Wholesalers report a position 
open to some improvement. They 
indicate that reduced demand, 
limited building activity, and 
large amounts of distressed mer- 
chandise now on the market have 
materially affected their oper- 
ations. Dollar volume is reported 
to be approximately 20 per cent 
below that of the corresponding 
period in 1932. Unit sales also 
are reported to have declined 
slightly. 

Fewer Firms Failed 

While the collection ratio to 
outstandings on recent sales is 
satisfactory, the collection of old 
indebtedness is a slow and labor- 
ious process. Since the early part 
of April, installment accounts 
have been paid a little more 
promptly, and many overdue pay- 
ments have been cleaned up. 

Despite the increase in the num- 
ber of failures among wholesalers 
and retailers of electrical supplies 
in 1932, the total insolvencies for 
the industry in that year dropped 
tc 209 from 217 in 1931. The de- 
faulted indebtedness also decreas- 
ed, the $4,589,173 set down for 1932 
contrasting with $4,822,234 in 1931. 
The largest decrease in the in- 
volved liabilities appeared in the 
manufacturing division. 

The complete insolvency record 
since 1927, including the first quar- 
ter of 1933, as compiled by Dun & 
Bradstreet, Inc., shows: 


Manufacturers 
Year Number Liabilities 
MOOR ee ee 19 $897,592 
BOER Re ona ae 16 257,400 
CNS a ae oR 13 232,900 
2 SY AB ape 24 453,848 
ROGL SS sec ovneees. 57 2,571,258 
oe eee 40 1,306,119 
HORSE Oo oo aoe q 363,600 
Wholesalers and Retailers 
Year Number Liabilities 
Ty a ae 157 $2,259,738 
BO RS Nore ee 126 4047229 
SOOO oar ate 123 2/455,900 
HOSNE ee eee 143 2,509,904 
PS eR ees. 160 2,250,976 
FORE OS No oe 169 3,283,054 
1OSO* eS 33 563,420 





* January to March, inclusive. 
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INDEX NUMBERS SHOW ABRUPT 
COMMODITY PRICE GAINS 


HE course of prices in the 

month of April was steadily 

and sharply upward. The chart 
on this page shows the course of 
the Weekly Food Index since the 
beginning of January. The trend 
was downward for the first three 
weeks of that month. Then, in 
the last week of February began 
the abrupt price rise which lasted, 
without important interruption, 
through March and April. 

For the week of April 18 the 
Weekly Food Index was $1.63, in 
comparison with $1.72 in the cor- 
responding week of the year be- 
fore. In the following week it 
advanced to $1.75, in comparison 
with $1.69 in the same week of 
1932. 

This movement, bringing the 
Index 3.5 per cent above the fig- 
ure for the corresponding week 
of 1932, marked the first occasion 
since June 20, 1929, when the cur- 
rent figure has been higher than 
the figure for the same week of the 
preceding year. 

The same briskly advancing 
tendencies in other commodity 
groups are shown by the daily and 
monthly indices, all of which have 
advanced impressively. 


WEEKLY FOOD INDEX 
(Wholesale Prices) 
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From the low for the year of $1.49, recorded 

for the week of February 28, the Weekly Food 

Index advanced almost steadily to $1.77 on 
May 2. 
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MAY, 1933 


DUN’S INDEX NUMBER RISES 4.15 
PER CENT 


Dun’s Index Number of whole- 
sale Commodity Prices on May 1 
rose to $133.488, a gain of 4.15 per 
cent from the April 1 figure. As 
the latter was $128.172, there was 
an increase of $5.316 in the price 
of commodities during the month. 
In addition, it was higher by 
$1.164 than the $132.324 at which 
the Index Number stood on May 1, 
1932. This is the first time since 
March, 1929, that the Index Num- 
ber for any month has exceeded 
that for the comparative month of 
the year preceding. 

In fact, with the exception of 
September 1, 1932, when there was 
a gain of $5.338 over the August 
figure, due to the persistent rise 
of commodity prices for a period 
of ten successive weeks, it is 
necessary to trace the statistics 
back to January, 1925, to find a 
gain that could approximate the 
current one. Even at that time, 
when the Index Number stood at 
$202.565, it represented an increase 
of only $4.772 over the $197.993 re- 
corded on December 1, 1924. 


Monthly comparison of the In- 
dex Number follows: 

May 1, Apr.1, Mar. 1, May 1, 

1933 1933 19383 1932 

$ $ $ $ 

Breadstuffg ... 18.027 14.147 13.389 16.005 

DE 4 ce demene -746 10.046 10.201 2.061 

Dairy & Garden 19.048 17.861 17.995 17.327 

Other F rw .644 16.327 16.180 15.970 

Clothing ...... 0.238 19.046 18.905 20.8138 

etalg. ...cccce 18.892 19.830 19.790 18.636 

Miscellaneous 30.893 30.915 31.146 31.512 





Total .....- 188.488 128.172 127.606 132.324 


BRADSTREET’S INDEX NUMBER 6.9 
PER CENT HIGHER 


The uplift in commodity prices 
which began in March has carried 
Bradstreet’s Monthly Commodity 
Index of wholesale prices as of 
May 1 almost 1 per cent above the 
May 1 figure of last year. Septem- 
ber of 1928 was the last previous 
time when this index showed a 
gain over the preceding year. 


The May 1 index stood at 
$6.9845, against $6.5359 on April 1, 
a rise of 6.9 per cent. As com- 
pared with the depression low of 
February 1 ($6.3532), an increase 
of 9.9 per cent is revealed. On 
May 1, 1932, the index was $6.9183. 

Provisions, textiles, metals and 
hides and leather were the groups 
showing the greatest advances, 
while the breadstuffs, livestock, 
fruits, naval stores, and miscel- 
laneous groups showed smaller 
increases. 

The Bradstreet Wholesale Com- 
modity Index by groups for May 
1, with comparisons, follows: 





Mayl1, Aprill, Mayl, 
1933 1933 1932 
Breadstuffs ...... $0.0794 $0.0662 $0.0654 
Eivestook. . «<<< -2268 .2195 .259 
Provisions ..<6..+- 1.9249 1.7735 1.9082 
bo ere -1854 1842 227 
Hides & Leather... .715 .6600 .70 
Cee 1.6829 1.5548 1.6241 
OT wins ce ves 5209 .4338 4051 
Coal-& Coke:..... 91 .0092 -0092 
EAs .4008 4093 .4300 
Naval stores...... -1005 0961 1043 
Building Mtls..... 0952 .0957 .0980 
Chem. drugs.... .8166 .8166 8162 
Miscellaneous .... .2270 -2170 .2709 
J) | Sener $6.9845 $6.5359 $6.9183 
DAILY COMMODITY INDEX AT 
1933 PEAK 


The following tabulation gives 
the Dun & Bradstreet Daily 
Weighted Index of 30 basic com- 
modities since April 1, for this 
year and last. (1930-1932 equals 


100): 
1933 1932 

Apr. 1 72.03 Apr. 2 177.42 
Apr. 3 %2.17 Apr. 4 78.48 
Apr. 4 72.56 Apr. 5 177.84 
Apr. 5 73.83 Apr. 6 177.40 
Apr. 6 74.40 Apr. 7 78.02 
Apr. 7 74.38 Apr. 8 77.10 
Apr. 8 74.78 Apr. 9 177.21 
Apr. 10 75.25 Apr. 11 78.33 
Apr. 11 75.82 Apr. 12 78.45 
Apr. 12 75.56 Apr. 13 78.83 
Apr. 13 175.97 Apr. 14 77.98 
Apr. 14 Holiday Apr. 15 77.56 
Apr. 15 Holiday Apr. 16 78.24 
Apr. 17 75.44 Apr. 18 78.44 
Apr. 18 76.19 Apr. 19 77.66 
Apr. 19 177.63 Apr. 20 78.01 
Apr. 20 80.46 Apr. 21 177.86 
Apr. 21 80.51 Apr. 22 76.67 
Apr. 22 81.60 Apr. 23 6.56 
Apr. 24 82.67 Apr. 25 177.41 
Apr. 25 82.42 Apr. 26 77.45 
Apr. 26 82.36 Apr. 27 77.25 
Apr. 27 82.17 Apr. 28 76.68 
Apr. 28 81.58 Apr. 29 76.09 
Apr. 29 83.04 Apr. 30 75.80 
May 83.68 May 2 76.38 
May 2 84.18 May 75.86 

ay 3 85.04 May 4 75.53 
May 4 85.12 May 5 75.33 
i rere May 4 85.12 
WOES LOW. 6 oscvcwlevesie. Jan. 20 67.86 
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VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLIES 


Returns to Dun € Bradstreet, Inc., of available wheat stocks held on April 29, 1933, 
in the United States, Canada, leading ports of the United Kingdom and the supply on passage 
for Europe, also the stocks of corn and oats held in the United States and Canada, with com- 
parisons, are as follows, figures being in bushels: 


Week ending Changes from Week ending 











Wheat Apr. 29, 1933 Last Week Apr. 30, 1932 
United States, east of Rocky Mountains..........++.-+ 125,934,000 — 2,708,000 +178, 621,000 
United States, west of Rocky Mountains.............. 3,195,000 — 171,000 0,00: 
DEEL, CRC Cus ese y ab ANSb CSAS ran ee HE WONT ee eS eceees 215,204,000 — 38,626,000 165, 533,000 

Total, United States and Canada............++.+++ 344, 333,000 — 6,505,000 $346,544,000 

U. K. port stocks and floating supply (Broomhall).. 52,000,000 + 900,000 70,800,000 

Total, American and Buropean supply............+. 396,333,000 — 5,605,000 t417,344,000 
Corn—United States and Canada..............eeeees 32,463,000 — 253,000 $23,124,000 
Oats—United States and Camada...........s..eeeeee 33,203,000 — 1,011,000 ore 

t Revi 


The combined aggregate wheat visible supply statistics, in bushels, follow: 


Week ending U. 8S. east U.S. aad Total 
1933 Coas U. 8. 





ef Rockies 

Feb. 4..... 155,243,000 8, aor i 159,049,000 
Feb. 11..... 153,743,000 000 157,517,000 
Feb. 18..... 151,188,000 3 567,000 154,755,000 
Feb. 25... 148,426,000 3,542,000 151,968,000 
Mar. 4..... ,705,000 3,523,000 151,228,000 
Mar. 11..... 146,394,000 3,505,00) 899,000 
Mar. 18..... 148,032,000 3,489,000 146,52 














Apr. 1..... 186,724,000 3,518,000 140,242, 

Apr. 8..... 134,004,000 3,411,000 137, 415,000 
Apr. 15..... 131,894,000 3,361,000 135,255,000 
Apr. 22..... 128,642,000 3,366,000 132,008,000 
Apr, 29..... 125,934,000 3,195,000 129,129,000 


Total U. 8. U.K.and 
and Canada Afloat Grand 
Canada both coasts (Broomhall) Total 
228,673,000 387,722,000 55,700,000 443,422,000 
227,818,000 885,335,000 59,000,000 444,335,000 
225,360,000 380,115,000 65,000,000 445,115,000 
223,439,000 375,407,000 65,100,000 440,507,000 














222,930,000 374,158,000 67,200,000 441,358,000 
222,738,000 872,637,000 71,000,000 443,637,000 
222,625,000 369,146,000 68,900,000 438:046,000 


224,150,000 367,382,000 65,200,000 432,582,000 
225,360,000 365,602,000 62,700,000 428,302,000 
225,014,000 362,429,000 58.000,000 420,429,000 
223,864,000 359,119,000 56,000,000 415,119,000 
218,830,000 350,838,000 51,100,000 401,938,000 
215,204,000 344,333,000 52,000,000 396,333,000 











Wheat and Flour Exports 
[By telegraph to Dun € Bradstreet, Inc.] 

The quantity of wheat (including flour as 
wheat) exported from leading United States 
and Canadian ports for the week and season 
compare as follows, in bushels: 

Week ending 1932 1931 1930 
November 26.. 9,693,896 9,574,786 3,135,986 
December a 12, tty <4 6,746,494 8,300,299 
December 17.. 4,771,147 4,790,005 4,021,051 
December 24.. 5,050,771 4,760,853 4,963,838 
December 31.. 5,451,460 5,497,465 3,902,211 

1988 1932 1981 


January 7... 4,348,824 4,352,490 4,613,348 
January 14... 5,931,552 4,365,854 5,782,120 
January 21... 4,213,591 4,763,766 5,633,336 
January 28.. 3,500,361 5,368,479 5,876,917 
February 4.. 5,477,033 4,634,894 5,254,772 
-February 11.. 5,247,990 6,101,901 6,693,560 
February 18.. 4,660,520 4,290,912 5,325,041 
February 25.. 8,626,024 4,142,314 4,105,504 
March 11..... 3,934,057 4,739,629 5,039,377 
March 18..... 8,252,595 3,751,144 4,368,598 
March 25..... 8,849,394 2,357,831 4,915,753 
April 1...... 2,491,520 6,910,91 3,583,812 

wil &...... 2,391,651 6,366,403 3,884,400 
April 15...... 3,690,539 ,800,855 4,406,863 
April 22...... 2,343,174 6,946,290 5,148,348 
April 29...... 4,675,488 6,936,089 4,079,086 





July 1 to date.235,670,366 251,497,432 280,999,224 


Corn Exports 
[By telegraph to Dun & Bradstreet, Inc.] 


Corn exports in bushels from leading United 
States and Canadian ports compare ag follows: 





Week ending 1932 1931 1930 
November 26..... 325,522 2,110 8,446 
December 3..... 388,628 2,176 5,482 
December 10..... 101,450 2,064 4,992 
December 17..... 60,000 2,504 6,916 
December 24..... 8,000 3,882 4,606 
December 31..... 63,040 1,940 ,842 

1933 1932 1931 
January 7....... 27,404 19,406 5.9%2 
January 14....... 48,000 1,732 4,304 
January 21....... 1,000 2,164 4,688 
January 28....... 52,882 1,964 4,539 
February 4...... 274,000 1 3,850 
February 11...... 8,000 16,000 8,258 
February 18...... 814,000 24,893 28,000 
February 25...... 24,000 44,678 7,818 
ca vamows's 57,000 14,818 8,796 
March 12... 2000. 115,000 26,7384 20,456 
March 18........ 43,000 iy 24,428 
March 25........ 90.000 1,639 ’ 
BOE = Bvcccecess 38,000 7.686 9,270 
SS aa 4,000 102,672 14,252 
| Sa 1,000 75,999 4,359 
SE POR S wu ais Bis.6'00 > wad tae 94,653 8,342 
BE FO 55 Ses 27,000 8,668 3,864 





July 1 to date.... 4,916,742 574,346 472,123 
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Cereal Exports by Ports 


[By telegraph to Dun ¢€ Bradstreet, Inc.] 
Exports of cereals from leading ports in 
United States and Canada for the week end- 
ing April 29, 1933, were as follows: 























Flour, Wheat, Corn, 
From barrels bushels bushels 
Mew Werk....cs0» . 6,181 172,000 1,000 
Be. De Reeideies cacce (Suess Sees 
MMR 5 ooiest os chek? 1 ae, oo tees 
Baltimore ........ SOO. esScs eeeee 
Pee 2,000 218,000 ...... 
Newport News..... EEeee Tats > “ehotacese 
PERRIER owed) f Lceccle! ~!nmgalee oy )  taieiicls 
PID ite aca can aet | ottcinien- 1h ainiateias cape les 
New Orleans....... 1,000 1,000 = a neces 
Galveston ........- Be) Ke wae .) | Bivales 
PE csckestess ) ovaene. eet «eke 
Port Arthor. ....+. Fn ge oe eee 
DE Mav kehseespe:. aabas, . \Bpeed: © ee eee 
Total, Atlantic... 19,181 386,000 1,000 
Previous week.... 27,055 105,000 ..... 
San Francisco...... De eaters OLewa~e 
Portland, Ore...... ee eae waren 
Puget Sound....... 17,071 2 ee ee 
Total, Pacific.... 21,131 oe ee 
Previous week.... EO Oa | ke gre 
Total, U. S...... 0,312 387,000 1,000 
* Previous week.... 31 S6i° 106000 3s .acvee 
Montreal ........-. 56,000 1,607,000 26,000 
RN Sciiepee hors «' aweles am Ekaibirer Lt Mapes 
ME cecvsave'ecews | exqew ho 3 Sree 
ee Perr RO PES oe 
Le CT ae Ee 1,163,084 ..... 
MRCUEE “aiksactbes? = Seen ~Semee a> Memes 
Pe NE ye Gace gee ¢saep 
West St. John..... Cee. -wdiee “> Beene 
eC As os ek taste © Sais. 5) shale’ oocee 
Total, Canada.... 70,000 3,792,084 26,000 
Previous week.... 37,000 1,931,000 _...... 
Grand total...... 110,312 4,179,084 27,000 
Previous week.... 68,261 2,036,000 ..... 


Grain Movement 


Receipts at twelve Western lake and river 
points of flour and grains for the week and 
season compare as follows (000 omitted) : 

Flour, Wheat, Corn, Oats, 
bbls. bus. b bus. 


us. 
Apr. 29, 1933.... 464 5,282 17,468 2,489 
Apr. 22, 1933.... 444 4,150 4,168 1,997 
Apr. 15, 1933.... 408 4,245 3,255 1,570 
Apr. 8, 1933.... 441 3,211 2,010 1,561 


Apr. 30, 1932.... 340 3,415 3,348 1,447 
Season July 1, 1932, to April 29, 1933— 

Flour, bbls... 16,431 Corn, bush.... 162,147 

Wheat, bush. 308,542 Oats, bush.... 79,684 
Season July 1, 1981, to April 30, 1932— 


Flour, bbls... 17,605 Corn, bush.:.. 117,460 
Wheat, bush. 348,143 Oats, bush.... 60,711 


U. S. Grain East of Rocky Mountains 


Stocks of grain available in the United 
States April 29, 1933, in bushels, were as 
follows, with comparisons: 
















(Last three 000 omitted) 

United States Wheat Corn Oats Barley 
Minneapolis ....... 238,254 1,464 10,210 5,502 
a Pere 17,752 41 3,057 1,276 
Sioux City, Iowa... 1,141 293 7 5 
Milwaukee ........ — 1,662 711 299 

pS Seer eee | are ree 
Omaha ..ccccsvess 12,517 7 2,806 1,325 17 
Sioux Falls, 8. D.. So gene 2 10 
Hutchinson ......- 4.461 gate 
Lincoln, Neb....... 490 55 
Wichita ...... # 4i0'ote,. geen eais,« wratais 
Kansas City.....-. 36,065 1 015 242 50 
ee Se i 925 ae 
Chicago ..cccccsee 7,607 10,641 2,363 473 
Manitowoc .......- 873 400 wees 
i eee 3 SE | save 
Kankakee ........- 225 Sor nein 
Indianapolis ....... 405 1,711 ee 
ES Oe 8,880 2,192 302 7 
Louisville ........- 346 31 4 2 
Chattanooga ....... 162 mae waa. 
Nashville ......... 835 77 366 
New Orleans....... 43 230 109 
Houston ...cccceee 394 18 2 
Galveston ......... 406 Pas ics 
Fort Worth, Tex 2,959 45 573 65 
Dallas, TeX........ 652 ae ogts amore 
On Lakes..... 825 598 315 226 
Detroit 110 15 25 40 
Erie, Pa. 45 ee ae ears ee 
Cleveland 90 ee PE a 
Mansfield wae 733 170 os 
Dayton 2 5 6 3 
Cincinnati 4 101 94 es 
cocinenee. plathve aS, 

Buffalo .. 2, 718 5,127 643 420 

Afloat .. 221 479 aoe owe 
Binghamton ... 20 25 10 3 
Watertown, N. ¥ 9 és ‘ ase 
Boston ....... a had 7 2 
Providence, R. I 3 23 10 2 
New York.... 51 170 | res 
Philadelphia 348 16 23 2 
Baltimore .... oe 243 39 37 3 
Newport News. ie 58 aes wate siase coe 
ee neers 3 12 3 2 
Apr. 29, 1983...... 125,934 32,463 22,228 8,414 
Apr. 22, 1988...... 128,642 32,716 22,484 8,373 
Apr. 30, 1932*..... 178,621 23,124 13) 234 2,510 

* Revised 


Canadian Grain Stocks 


The available grain stocks in Canada April 
29, 1938, follow, with comparisons: 
(Last three 000 omitted) 


Canada Wheat 
Montreal ......--.. 4,588 
Churchill ......+- - 2,480 


Country Elevators. .106,395 
Int. Term. Elevators 3,126 


Int. Private & Mfg. 
Movaters OP Sem 5,828 





RP ie, yn . 67,757 
Pisin Afloat. . Be 
Victoria ......0. ee 790 
Vancouver .....-.-- 8,092 
Prince Rupert...... 302 
Bonded grain in 
ie Se Are 3,615 
Other Canadian.... 12,281 
Apr. 29, 1933...... 215,204 
Apr. 22, 1988...... 218,830 
Apr. 30, 1982...... 165,533 


Corn 


Oats Barley 
212 352 


5,818 3,157 


39 2 
1,015 484 
1,912 1,808 

1 eta 
1,014 369 
543 
420 268 

. 10,975 6,440 
.. 11,730 6,488 
. 10,871 8,336 


The Montreal, Fort William and Port 
Arthur and bonded grain totals are furnished 
by the New York Produce Exchange and 


Chicago Board of Trade. 


The 


other Cana- 


dian totals are telegraphed to Dun ¢€ Brad- 
street, Inc., by the Agricultural Branch of 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics of Ottawa. 


Pacific Coast Wheat Stocks 
Apr. 29 Apr. 22 


Tacoma, Wash.........-.++ 
Seattle, Was... .cccccsses 


Total ...ccccccccccscnee 


19338 


1983 


1,576,000 1,521,000 
625,000 625,000 
994,000 1,220,000 





3,195,000 3,366,000 
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COMMERCE: AND FINANCE 


FINANCIAL STATISTICS 


Apr. 
1933 
Bank clearings, N. Y. 
WT. 1b as Kacescves * 10,788,823 
“a, éGedbite, XN. xX, 
Civ akneareses * 19,480,000 
Bank Vaebits, U. S. ($)* 9,738, 000 
Bond sales, Munic. ($). 41,837,585 
Bond sales, N. Y. Cur 
OM. (9). occ veccs 20,084,000 
Bond sales, N. Y. Stoc ‘ 
pS |) ere 271,297,200 
Corporate issues ¢ ($).. 29,472,836 
Dividend & interest pay- 
mente.) (6)... 3:06 35 428,449,000 
Failures, number f.... 1,921 
Stock sales, N. Y. Curb 
Exchange pe ae 6,268,116 
Stock sales, 
Exchange Laaas 52,901,343 
Mar. 
1933 
Fire losses ($).......+-. 35,321,248 
Foreign Trade, U.S. 
Mdse. Exports ($)... 108,000,000 
Foreign Trade, Ss. 
Mdse. Imports ($). 95,000,000 


Life insurance, sales, ($) 
Ry. earnings, gross ($) 
Ry. earnings, net oper. 


640,414,000 
217,599,458 


Apr. 
1932 


Ch’ge 
P. Ct. 


13,968,822 —22.8 
29,923,000 —34.9 
15,558,000 —37.4 
66,670,913 
78,618,000 —74.5 


254,182,750 + 6.7 
72,739,800 —59.5 


473, nee aoe — 9. My 


37.2 





6 —31.8 


4,731,419 +32.5 
31,402,988 +68.5 


Mar. 
1932 


Ch’ge 
P. Ct. 


49,189,124 —28.2 
154,876,000 —30.3 
131,189,000 —27.6 


888,966,000 —28.0 
285,921,638 —23.9 


Mar. Ch’ge 
1933 P. Ct. 
11,456,325 — 5.8 


77,515,837 — “46.0 
47,625,000 — 57.8 


192,056,000 + 41.3 


4,600,800 +540.6 


561,279,283 — 23.7 
I 


948 — 1.4 
2,561,167 +144.7 
20,088,664 +163.3 


Feb. Ch’ge 
1983 P. Ct. 
36,661,481 — 3.7 


101,530,000 + 6.4 


83,750,000 + 13.4 
5.0 


609,725,000 + 
211, 612,905 = 2.8 











income (8)... .ccccoe 10,548,004 32,611,343 —69.7 9,854,882 + 7.0 
Feb. Feb. Ch’ge Jan. Ch’ ge 
. 1933 1932 FP. Gs. 1933 P. Ct. 
Automobile financing, re- 
tall ($)...cccccceees 29,072,000 44,829,138 —35.1 31,150,193— 6.7 
ing, whole- 

— @oe sy . ge ... 27,476,782 33,376,393 —17.4 30,126,590— 8.8 
* Three ome omtenne. + Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. + Journal of Commerce. 
|| May, 1933, and corresponding months, 

Apr. Apr. Oh’ge Mar. Ch’ge 
1933 1982 PP. Ct. 1933 P. Ot. 
Coal, anthracite (tons). 2,891,000 5,629,000 —48.6 4,519,000 —36.0 
Coal, bituminous veowey 19,510,000 20,300,000 — 3. 23,685,000 —17.6 
Flour (bbls.)....... 6,013,692 5,367,252 +12.0 5,568,721 + 8.0 
Pig iron (tons) oe 623,618 52,897 —26. 542,011 +15.1 
Zine GOmO)e sro ccccevscs 21,449 20,575 + 4.2 22,095 — 2.9 
Mar. Mar. Ch’ge* Feb. Ch’ge 
1933 1932 P. Ot. 1933 P. Ct. 

Angee (cars and 
Ms verecs toate ockee 118,592 118,959 — 0.3 106,825 +11.0 
Building? (215 cities) ($) 17,775,094 37,676,746 —52.8 17,161,943 + 3.6 
Cement (bbls.)..---+++. 3,684,000 4,847,000 —24.0 2,777,000 +32.7 

Const. contr. awa ee 
(37 States) tt ($ 60,000,000 113,208, eee —46. 7 52,700,000 +13.9 
Cotton mill spin. houiss 7,048,197 0+ 1.3 6,286,442 +12.1 
Electricity, k. w. h... 6, 635, 956 7, 303, b0D — 9.1 6368/18 + 5.9 
Gasoline (bbls.)........ 82,362,000 31,789,000 + 1.8 28,307,000 +10.3 
Gold (Rand) (ozs.).... 5ee° 1863 0,035 — 1.4 83,000 + 7.2 
ead, refined (tons). 26,468 34,568 —23.4 22,410 +18.1 

—" castings net 
BS ere rs ‘ « Re 9,756 17,844 —45.3 13,575 —28.1 

t, S. & Can- 
Newaprini - ae de 540 pte 213,644 792 —19.9 193,001 +10.7 
Petroleum, crude (bbls.) 75,302,000 67, 189, 000 +12.1 61 029,000 +23.4 
Steel barrels........... 373,340 294 —17.5 269,755 + 38.4 
Steel castings. coml (tons) 13,209 400, 190 —34.6 12,438 + 6.2 
Steel ingot (tons)...... 885,913 1,403,723 —36.9 1,066,339 —16.9 
pay Be gene 030 8,446,577 — 5.6 _ 7,854,000 + 1.5 


Cigarettes, small*.. 

Cigars, large...... 

Tobacco om snuff 
(Ibs. ) 


Acetate of lime (Ibs)... 
Boots and shoes (pairs) 
Coke (tons 
Pueumetic casings. . 


* Three cyphers tied: 


7,974 
290,111,072 


27,457,041 


Feb. 
1933 


8,747,454 


2'339,373 


+ Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 


Feb. Ch’ge 
1982 =P. Ct. 


2,848,000 +31.5 


3,871,220 —39.6 


355,382,130 —18.4 287,430,000 + 0.9 
31,444,107 —12.7 


24,446,000 +12.3 
Jan. Ch’ ge 
1933 P. Ct. 

4,741,827 —20.9 
22,716,000 +15.6 
1,866,427 — 7.7 
2,257,846 + 3.6 


ti F. W. Dodge Corp. 








SHIPMENTS AND CONSUMPTION: 


Silk consumption (bales) 
Tin, iy tne U. 
(long tons).......... 
Zine, sbipanente (short 
MOREA 0) stp 9 3 Ouse aie orb 


Anthracite, ship, (tons) 
Carloading (cars)...... 
Cement, ship, (bbls.)... 


Cotton consumption 
(| a ee aan 
Gasoline consumption 
8 Pere 


Lead, refined (ton).... 
Malleable castings (short 
toms) .s.c..e 


eeeeeee 


MAY, 1933 


Apr. 
1933 
41,910 


4,555 
19,381 


Mar. 
1933 
3,865,802 
1,764,300 
3,510,000 


494,167 


28,227,000 
21,950 


10,967 


Apr. Ch’ge 
1932 P. Ot. 
35,779 +17.1 
3,440 +32.4 
18,032 + 7.5 
Mar. Ch’ge 
1982 P. Ct. 


4,313,039 — 0.4 
2,550,800 —30.8 
3,973,000 —11.7 


488,907 + 1.1 


0. — 4.2 


2,137 —31.7 
19,392 —43.3 


Mar. Ch’ge 
1933 P. Ct. 
38,934 + 7.6 

3,330 + 36.8 
16,156 + 20.0 
Feb. Ch’ge 
1933 P. Ct. 


3,782,480 + 2.2 
1,956,300 — 9.8 
2,278,000 + 54.1 

441,663 + 11.9 


23,312,000 + 21.1 
17,349 + 26.5 


14,068 — 22.0 


SHIPMENTS AND CONSUMPTION (Continued) 





Mar. 
1933 
Newsprint, ship., U. S 
& Can. (tons)...... 218,551 
Paint, varn. & laq. prod., 
SN CR soc cemvaces 14,364,702 
Petroleum, crude, runs- 
to-stills (bbls.)...... 67,984,000 
Rubber, — cae 
tion (tons). 18,047 
Steel barrels 371,945 
Wool consump. (Ibs. 24,943,251 
Feb. 
1933 
Paints, plastic. sales ($) 104,106 
Pneumatic casings...... 2,292,463 
Prepared roofing, ship- 
ments (sqs.)......... 1,693,984 


29,384,127 —15.1 


Mar. Ch’ge 
1932 =P. Ct. 


258,088 —15.3 
19,089,005 —24.7 
68,502,000 — 0.8 


27,828 —35.1 
453,621 —18.0 


Feb. Ch’ge 
1933 P. Ot. 


187,973 + 16.3 
12,345,600 + 16.4 
61,042,000 + 11.4 

21,639 — 16.6 


272,432 + 36.5 
33,278,299 — 25.0 


Feb. Ch’, ing Jan. Ch’ ge 
1982 =P. 1933 P. Ct. 
51,673 tion 5 74,379 + 40.0 


2,552,861 — 10.2 
1,724,250 — 1.8 


2,596,585 — 11.7 
840,105 +101.6 








STOCKS ON HAND AT END OF MONTH 


Apr. 
1933 
Silk, raw (bales).... 43,038 
Tin, world’s visible sup- 
ply (long tons)...... 42,541 
rare 142,447 
Mar. 
1933 
Cement (bbls.)........ 21,298,000 
Cotton, excl. of linters 
(bales) 
In mfg. estab’m’ts, 1,343,314 
In warehouses .. 8,906,571 
Gasoline. at refineries 
4 § eer 36,882,000 
Lead, refined (tons).. 194,251 
Newsprint, U. 8S. and S 
Canada (tons) ...... 73,877 
he ay, a on 
Calif. (bbls.) 
Porcelain pe, WS fix- 
tures (pieces) ...... 11,490 
Range boilers (ng.).... - 34,128 
Rubber, U. 8. & afloat 
(long tons) cecece 419,666 
Steel barrels .....-..- 25,470 
Steel sheets (sh. tons) . 95,606 
Feb. 
1933 
Acetate of lime (lbs.). 11,946,000 
Bathroom access. (pcs.) 
Vitreous clay ..... 514,304 
Non-vitreous clay.. 79,416 
Coke, by-product (tons) 2,831,248 
Methanol (gallons) 
Refined from wood si 
distillate ....... 373,290 
Synthetic ........ 2,764,457 
Crude methanol ... 281,484 
Wood (cords) .... 262,119 
Oil-burnerg ........... 7,536 
Pneumatic casings .. 7,376,946 
Sulphuric acid (tons) . 103,482 


Apr. Ch’ge Mar. Ch’ge 
1932 P. Ct. 1933 P. Ct. 
57,849 —25.6 43,814 — 1.8 
50,716 —16.1 43,528 — 2.3 
132,020 + 7.9 140,379 + 1.5 
Mar. Ch’ge Feb. Ch’ ge 
1932 P. Ct. 1933 P. Ct. 


27,545,000 —22.7 21,125,000 + 0.8 


1,566,000 —14.2 1,441,634 — 6.9 
8,769,000 + 1.6 9,379,990 — 5.0 
46,950,000 —21.4 35,652,000 + 3.5 
169,645 +14.5 189,751 + 2.4 
102,225 —27.7 77,878 — 5.1 


295,349,000 323,292,000 — 8.6 289,342,000 + 2.1 


16,117 —28.7 11,811 — 2.7 
56 + 8.2 34,281 — 0.4 
et = +10. : 414,692 + 1.2 
2 —34. 24/075 + 5.8 
124,008 22.9 100,688 — 5.0 
Feb. Ch’ge Jan. Ch’ ge 
1932 P. Ct. 1933 P. Ct. 
8,615,000 +38.6 10,162,338 +17.5 
76. 507 —14.2 527, 679 — 2.5 
494 — A . 81,172 — 2.2 
3, 839; 075 —2 3,308, 331 pee 9 + 
222,368 +58.8 324,489 + 8.8 
2,149,697 +28.6 3,050,641 — 9.3 
"419,985 —32.9 297,163 — 5.2 
321,890 —18.5 226,194 +15.8 
9,724 —22.5 7,813 — 3.5 
9,172,245 —19.6 7,236,845 + 1.9 
90,344 +14.5 106,066 — 2.4 








GOVERNMENT STATISTICS 


Apr. 30, 1933 
21,441,209,176 


Mar. $31, 1983 
6,319,514,854 


Debt, gross, U. S. ($)..... 
U. S. ($) 


Money in circul. 
Population 
Per capita ($).........-.. 
Gen. stock money, U.S. ($) 


Receipts, ordinary, ey ( ) 
Expenditures, ord., ) 


50.40 
10,628,612,707 


1 79 
336,972,492 


Apr. 30,1932 Mar. 31, 1933 
18,596, age a 21,362,464,177 


Mar. $1, 1982 Feb. 28, 1988 

5,459, OR, 1385 6,545, 067,961 

125,384,000 124 687.0 90 125, 823,000 
9,266,558 476 10,275,505,304 

1933 April, 1932 March, 1933 
81,962,732 269,914,029 

524,985,910  272°412'242 








MONTHLY INDEX NUMBERS 
Price Index Numbers (Wholesale) 


















: Same 
Base May 1, Apr. 1, Mar. 1, month 
Year 1933 1933 1933 1932 
MOU, cetiaetiae ecccceves - - “1%. 172 $127.606 $132.324 
ag ge BD ccccoscee ae 9845 oo $6.3532 $6.9183 
S. Bureau of Labor $35:  120Ge = 0. 59.8 66.0 
kaa Ory ere ceces 1918 88.7 810 80.5 90.7 
Canada, Com. Bureau...... 1926 65.9 64.4 63.6 68.4 
Economist, London........ ¢ one’ sea 82.7 92.2 
Statist, London.. 90.6 91.5 
France .....-«- 404 446 
Italy (Bachi) . ° 286 304 
Germany (Official) 91.2 99.8 
Belgium 512 554 
Denmark ( 124 119 
Norway .. 121 123 
Sweden . 106 110 
Holland 74 83 
Japan (Or. Econ.) 155.5 128.6 


t Average over previous month. 








MARCH BUILDING PERMIT 


VALUE 


ANY of the subscribers of 
the former Bradstreet’s 
Weekly have been inquir- 

ing about the building compila- 
tions that were a feature of that 


magazine. 


For record purposes, 


the building permit values for 215 
cities of the United States are 
given below. This will be a regu- 
lar feature of the Dun & Brad- 
street Monthly Review. Prelimi- 
nary totals for the month of April 
will be found on page 9. 








March March February 
New England 1988 1932 Pa 
Boston ..----+-+ $680,849 $839,629 282, 
Bridgeport 37,805 91,000 11,400 
Brockton .....- 5,105 22,380 21,325 
Burlington, Vt 5,400 24,950 4,700 
Cambridge ..... 330,431 28,285 181,295 
Chelsea .....-- 13,270 11,775 1,875 
Everett .....-- 650 8,000 1,425 
Fall River ....- 12,680 52,927 4,020 
Fitchburg .....- 6,080 2,931 8,175 
Greenwich ...-- 46,750 81,315 31,600 
Hartford ....-. ° 29,591 204,012 47,305 
Haverhill ...... 15,705 6,200 2,000 
Holyoke ...---- 2,850 19,050 2,650 
Lawrence ....-- 13,900 10,935 5,755 
Lowell ..-..--- 21,675 8,635 15,060 
Lymn ...-eeeeee 20,475 61,785 9,305 
Manchester 12,408 24,215 19,440 
Medford ....... 12,150 20,000 9,925 
New Bedford ... 17,460 11,000 6,750 
New Britain 46,515 20,905 10,890 
New Haven 42,565 95,493 34,876 
Newton ....---- 34,850 89,540 28,475 
Norwalk .....-- 53,220 83,810 25,925 
Portland, Me.... 18,077 59,067 21,955 
Providence ...-- 144,250 217,371 59,850 
Quincy, Mass.... 15,000 53,937 21,327 
Belem <osccccce 19,525 67,060 12,365 
Somerville ...-.-- 24,785 45,170 2,860 
Springfield, Mass. 14,495 64,880 11,945 
Stamford .....-- 31,855 26,425 14,086 
Waterbury ...-- 33,500 14,800 4,200 
West Hartford.. 65,353 79,960 23,318 
Worcester ...... 20,346 82,949 26,692 
Total ......0. $1,849,570 $2,530,391 $965,613 
Middle Atlantic 
New York City: 
Manhattan * .... $65,100 $1,823,200 $1,558,900 
Manhattan; .... 855,007 520,950 483,750 
Bronx * ....++.- 1,082,950 589,800 38,121,850 
ee 128,975 428,325 113,755 
Brooklyn * ..... 616,625 1,363,260 498,245 
Brooklyn ¢ ....- 370,170 496,675 881,001 
Queens * ....... 528,315 1,181,835 875,349 
Queens { ....... 209,897 249,205 171,447 
Richmond * 130,328 509,796 28,083 
Richmond + 53,340 52,945 19,750 
Total N. Y. 0.$4,040,707 $6,715,991 $6,752,130 
* New work. f Alterations. 
Albany ......-- $166,857 $148,582 $185,510 
Allentown ...... 14,835 50,460 361,155 
ROME, voccincre 8,447 8,485 17,665 
Atlantic City.... 36,282 122,192 27,919 
Auburn ........ 4,790 5,700 9,025 
Bayonne ....... 28,820 9,845 12,370 
Binghamton .... 22,935 39,563 31,770 
Buffalo ........ 64,139 333,692 72,472 
Cama ois os ecs 18,406 16,487 11,715 
East Orange..... 29,635 29,708 9,788 
Elizabeth ...... 22,585 69,920 16,645 
SNR aos sao8 10,440 6,508 4,923 
et Pees 18,547 43,860 16,754 
Harrisburg .... 11,330 47,850 17,265 
Jamestown ..... 88,215 13,870 4,345 
Jersey City..... 54,902 62,170 27,292 
Lancaster ...... 6,750 188,760 5,400 


22 


Mid. Atlantic 
(cont.) 
Mount Vernon... 
Newark, N. J... 
New Brunswick . 
New Rochelle ... 
Niagara Falls .. 
Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 
Poughkeepsie ... 
Reading 
Rochester 
Schenectady 
Scranton 


Watertown 
White Plains.... 
Wilkes-Barre 
Williamsport 
Wilmington 
Yonkers 


South Atlantic 
Asheville 
Atlanta 
Augusta 
Baltimore 
Charleston, S. C. 
Charlotte 
Coral Gables.... 
Greensboro 
Greenville 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Lynchburg 
Macon 
Miami 
Miami Beach.... 
Norfolk 
Richmond 
Roanoke 
Savannah 
Tampa 
Washington, D.C. 
Winston-Salem .. 


ee 
Bluefield 
Canton 

Chicago 

Cincinnati 
Clarksburg .....- 
Cleveland 
Columbus 
Dayton 
Detroit 
Hast St. Louis.. 
Evanston 

Evansville 


Grand Rapids... 
Green Bay.....- 
Hammond 

Huntington .... 
Indianapolis .... 
Lansing 


Springfield, Ill, . 
Springfield, O. .. 
Superior ... 
Terre Haute 
Toledo .... 
Waukegan . 
Wheeling ... 
Youngstown 

Zanesville 














March March February 
19383 1932 1933 
46,415 26,330 28,605 
687,825 345,209 179,825 

3,672 8,505 1,160 
58,640 152,811 4,021 
15,755 161,418 12,998 

432,585 1,103,080 408,270 
148,472 309,447 66,896 
17,300 31,130 12,175 

6,790 113,550 17,660 
52,065 293,325 28,515 
22,810 48,723 11,458 
17,972 39,845 34,737 
79,500 83,655 19,215 
30,875 i) Ee 
23,100 8,960 13,600 
8,115 1,865 115 
14,535 12,225 9,075 
76,650 23,701 23,335 

7,764 15,859 12,842 
34,783 86,554 38,772 
88,125 220,970 189,375 
11,295 28,281 121,591 

$6,528,665$11,002,331 $8,768,383 
$13,085 $4,571 $26,987 
51,397 462,740 34,290 
10,776 17,242 6,892 

225,200 1,980,120 271,200 

7,195 9,914 11,901 
19,760 85,183 399,220 

5,200 11,394 3,300 
10,495 13,580 5,080 

7,820 27,445 14,790 
62,375 127,415 41,405 
3,050 27,036 13,313 

105,650 21,909 18,210 
52,143 66,529 84,964 
77,150 116,650 86,450 
74,445 127,600 51,090 
62,071 91,233 45,333 

7,507 66,851 16,731 
10,610 21,130 7,240 
28,625 31,931 19,885 

802,940 1,258,330 515,095 
16,935 26,464 16,150 

$1,184,429 $4,595,267 $1,689,526 
$9,660 $115,018 $23,871 

5,859 9,730 5,430 

6,650 5,294 600 

1,425 8,290 235 

1,755 2,280 4,951 

111,200 439,400 60,500 
441,385 713,715 221,565 

3,217 3,735 5,205 

301,500 500,700 124,775 
89,400 80,00 42,600 
43,610 89,565 27,440 
157,881 346,942 74,633 

7,002 23,492 8,540 
35,000 82,500 14,500 
26,371 41,921 25,447 

6,606 19,761 26,191 
14,579 69,799 10,193 

1,270 SOG. vazeess 
27,170 71,80 15,520 

153 18,741 7,100 
,050 6,390 

3,9. 12,330 1,070 
142,051 376,513 58,721 

2,75 9,525 3,675 

5,210 12,020 30 
30,725 119,845 32,850 

8,07 5,1 3,56 
134,675 299,029 142,873 

250 5,000 2,12 

1,400 16,150 ,250 

45,900 53,545 61,650 
666 3,300 2,210 
395 3,350 ,888 

1,500 7,605 890 
11,050 23,700 10,865 
35,311 90,569 seo] 
14,450 23,880 33,575 
51,300 30,730 11,360 

750 20,230 725 

7,305 23,660 4,727 

6,314 14,852 4,335 
38,208 50,970 18,977 

97 ,000 7,420 

13,96 16,750 12,700 
20,550 8,345 58,712 
eens 4,705 Re sets 

$1,847,202 $3,963,386 $1,189,260 


> BY (MES 

















March March February 

South Central 1933 1932 1933 
ABUCRE 6 <ivase $2,995 $1,135 $1,500 
Amarillo ...... 10,160 43,865 740 
nS eee 72,355 1,786,765 385,490 
Beaumont ...... 8,652 47,272 17,904 
Birmingham .... 45,246 68,485 39,805 
Chattanooga 32,808 89,586 24,251 
AUER owes ses 98,794 227,802 278,304 
Wl PASO: <2 cc 11,036 55,174 47,380 
Fort Smith .... 9,352 30,641 5,007 
Fort Worth 255,123 248,850 67,025 
Galveston ..... 57,690 62,818 28,955 
HIQUStOn. 5 <.6<.2.<:0 123,600 402,795 123,805 
Jackson ....... 12,530 19,375 18,202 
Knoxville ...... 9,666 41,940 4,286 
Little Rock .... 6,877 13,477 15,159 
Memphis ...... 92,480 165,360 65,780 
Se 21,784 25,202 12,451 
Montgomery > ers 9,095 
Muskogee ...... 1,535 5,000 10,950 
Nashville ...... 70,307 52,634 46,702 
New Orleans ... 73,884 132,664 106,567 
Oklahoma City.. 58,666 105,850 40,685 
Port Arthur..... 7,755 5,477 3,300 
San Angelo..... 1,125 18,000 3,780 
San Antonio.... 222,133 501,824 26,317 
Shreveport 16,540 86,332 34,247 
SERINE © 0 cise lpia scaly 25,868 55,010 19,654 
ns SOTA 19,369 48,159 238,453 
Wichita Falls... 5,482 13,273 4,665 
tel, sees - $1,384,743 $4,304,265 $1,465,459 

Northwestern 
Cedar Rapids... $14,206 $38,696 $11,318 
Davenport ..... 14,287 14,664 4,565 
Des Moines..... 32,423 84,065 15,280 
pe rs 15,312 17,741 3,250 
ee, Oe 36,677 56,038 9,155 
I ciclo c aise 350 4,100 2,790 
Kansas City, Kan 12,390 33,480 7,875 
Kansas City, Mo. 66,250 121,800 41,200 
Lincoln ........ 20,862 20,942 6,175 
Minneapolis .... 187,210 298,090 42,570 
OEE oo. Sais 56,605 129,160 26,830 
St. Joseph..... ° 9,090 19,160 23,610 
ee Oe 209,022 519,247 122,925 
| 141,822 235,903 47,260 
Sioux City...... 40,884 136,700 9,200 
Sioux Falls..... 10,950 43,375 2,900 
ONION. oenarg cies. 4,725 75,183 8,905 
WAGHIUR 5s c:0 18,710 27,751 23,927 
TOM sv oa:0'0% $841,775 $1,876,095 $409,735 
Mountain 
rT ae $10,600 $10,250 $3,000 
TRONMO een ciss0.¢ orp i0re 10,517 30,566 3,813 
Co eee reer 1,840 2,310 coete 
Colorado Springs 11,861 33,807 4,710 
eee ae 176,192 271,650 105,070 
Great Falls..... 2,765 4,650 9,400 
rr 6,365 7,450 250,482 
et) 13,400 34,445 24,625 
Ree ee 5,290 18,545 3,065 
Salt Lake City.. 11,795 42,965 12,775 
INCOR sv 0's owe 20,514 31,509 4,300 
TOS s5cssa $260,539 $477,897 $418,240 
Pacific 

Bakersfield $9,500 $22,838 $16,000 
Berkeley ....... 42,663 46,397 380,154 
Beverley Hills.. 132,320 85,675 112,150 
Fresno ..... me 41,060 335,186 32,428 
Glendale ...... 79,424 163,640 36,936 
Long Beach..... 1,101,435 237,150 182,245 
Los Angeles.... 958,441 3,464,480 701,579 
Oakland ...... 136,351 230,960 120,173 
Pasadena ...... 40,003 51,784 91,358 
Portland, Ore... 134,960 2,319,615 100,625 
Sacramento .... 34,173 178,087 349,772 
San Diego...... 113,035 180,274 67,764 
San Francisco... 548,281 1,092,291 322,657 
San Jose....... 283,270 96,305 40,095 
Beattlb® v0.60. 40¢ 95,245 195,785 48,580 
Spokane ....... 84,387 89,195 6,157 
Stockton ...... 12,992 61,477 15,377 
TOE. 60:4 sees 30,681 75,975 31,677 
TAR: S55 an $8,878,171 $8,927,114 $2,255,727 


Total U. 8S... $17,775,094 $37,676,746 $17,161,943 


N. Y. City.. 4,040,707 


6,715,991 


6,752,130 


OutsideN.Y.O. 13,734,387 30,960,755 10,409,813 
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FEWEST APRIL FAILURES 
IN FIVE YEARS 


USINESS failures in the 

United States for the month 

of April have not been so low 
in number, until this year, since 
that month in 1928. Following the 
large reduction in March in the 
number of insolvencies, defaults 
in April were slightly less. Lia- 
bilities, too, were lower than for 
many months past, with the single 
exception of March. The number 
of commercial defaults for the 
month just closed was 1,921 and 
the liabilities $51,097,384. 

The improvement for the past 
two months is clearly shown in the 
adjoining table. The ratio for 
those two months this year, out of 
the four months of 1933, of 42.2 


7—-April—— -——Marech—— 


Number 1933 Ratio 1933 Ratio 
Trading: 
ME si ccwo tess 1,224 63.6 1,199 61.5 
WRGIGMEIO: © 0.6:.0:¢0:0 128 6.7 137 7.1 
Manufacturing ..... 422 22.0 462 23.7 
Agents & Brokers... 147 ta 150 8 =7%.7 
WMA) 23 cas cdanay 1,921 100.0 1,948 100.0 
Ap {—-—, c—-March—— 
Liabilities 1933 Ratio 1933 Ratio 


Trading: (000 omitted) (000 omitted) 
| RRR $22,129 43.3 $18,080 37.3 
Wholesale ........ 3,824 7.5 5,124 10.6 

Manufacturing ..... 18,737 36.7 17,583 36.2 

Agents & Brokers... 6,407 12.5 7,713 15.9 


eeecocoscee $51,097 100.0 $48,500 100.0 











slightly higher each week in April, 
but not sufficiently so to indicate 
any renewal of the previously ad- 
verse conditions. 


Weekly Failure Record 




























































































































































































; 19383 1932 Per Cent 1931 
per cent, compares with 48.3 per May 3 448 601 —25.3 682 
cent for the same two months of a. z be pn — = 
last year. At that time, insolven- dae. bs 439 653 —328 563 
cies had shown very little tend- Apr. 6 418 “ me Pes 
ency toward the usual seasonal i. ih pid pr 37.4 a 
decline, while this year the reduc- Mar. 16.. 382 708 —46.0 oe 
tion has been very marked; in fact, + : ’ bo 7 ~ae 614 
this year there has been a very Feb. 23 571 637 —10.4 pn 
decided movement in the direction ty = oa ona iy a 
of lower totals. Feb. ; - = me pi 

: Jan. 2 —13. 

This change for the better first Jo, 19 691 855 —192 712 
made its appearance in the first Jan. 12 726 781 — 7.1 = 
week of March and has continued J4" 5 m= mm - = 
since that time. The number was Total.. 9,60412,523 —23.3 11,501 
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With a total of 1,921, commercial failures 


point that has been recorded for any comparative April in the last five years. 


in the United States in April reached the lowest 


When con- 


trasted with the April, 1932, number of 2816, there was a decline of 895, or 31.8 per cent. 


MAY, 1933 


Comparisons covering the past 
two or three years make a rather 
remarkable exhibit for the current 
year. In the first two months of 
1933, there was a decline in the 
number of business defaults for 
that period under a year ago, of 
14.4 per cent. This was a con- 
siderable falling-off, when it is re- 
membered that for many months 
prior thereto the tendency was 
quite heavily in the other direc- 
tion. The decline in the number 
of business insolvencies for March 
and April, however, has been 32.9 
per cent from those two months in 
1932. Such an improvement in so 
short a time is very unusual. 

As the year advances, after its 
opening, business failures are gen- 
erally reduced in number each 
month from January to August or 
September, when there is an in- 
crease each month following until 
the close of the year. In 1933, the 
decline in the insolvency record 
from January to April has been 
nearly 35.0 per cent—under nor-. 
mal conditions it is generally 
about one-fifth. 

The figures for March and April 
this year are so nearly the same 
that a comparison between them is 
especially instructive. A separa- 
tion of the record for April shows 
that nearly two-thirds of the num- 
ber of defaults in that month were 
of retail traders. This is hardly 
as good a showing as in March, 
when the ratio to the total was 
slightly lower. Next to the retail 
dealers comes the group embrac- 
ing manufacturing concerns and 
for this classification there is a 
slight improvement in April com- 
pared with March. These two sec- 
tions cover slightly over 85 per 
cent of all business failures in the 
United States, in those two 
months. 
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The two remaining classifica- 
tions of insolvencies are about 
equally divided, and include 
wholesale dealers and the fourth 
division, agents and brokers. In 
wholesale lines, the defaults for 
April make a slightly better show- 
ing than for March, but in the 
fourth division the ratio as to the 
number is the same. 

Liabilities for retail dealers in 
April were the heaviest and the 
amount was quite a little higher 
in that month than in March. The 
ratio to the total also was higher. 
As to the manufacturing class, 
liabilities for the two months show 
only a slight change. For whole- 
sale dealers, there was quite a re- 
duction in the amount involved 
in April and a somewhat smaller 
amount for the fourth division. 

Among dealers at retail the 
slight increase in the number of 
business failures that occurred in 
April, as compared with March, 
was largely in the drug trade. 
Some increase also appeared for 
dealers in clothing at retail; re- 
tail dealers in shoes and leather 
goods; furniture; oil and coal and 
to a lesser extent in some other 
retail lines, notably paper and 
paper products; books and periodi- 
cals, and transportation equip- 
ment. On the other hand, there 
‘was a reduction for the large gro- 
cery and meat retail division; as 
well as general stores; dry goods; 
hats, gloves and furs; dealers in 
jewelry and hardware and tools. 

For the manufacturing class, 
there were reductions in a number 
of the large and important divi- 
sions in April as compared with 
March. A notable instance was 
the reduction in the manufacture 
of clothing, both as to the number 
and the liabilities. Another de- 
cline was for hats, gloves and furs; 
and still another, leather and shoes, 
although as to the latter the liabili- 
ties in April exceeded those of 
March. In lumber and building 
lines, the number of defaults in 
April was less than in March, but 
the indebtedness involved in April 
was more than double that for 
March. 
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Failures by Divisions of Industry—April, 1933 


Manufacturers 


QOUE oi Siesinnie cide ae aints 
Milling &- Bakers. .....:....... 
Chemicals & Drugs......... 
Clothing & Furnishings..... 
SOXtCS MTEL) 6.6 csi sie sins 
Hats, Gloves & Furs....... 
Leather & Shoes........... 
RUUWEr (SOOKE. 66 eis. 0 sv.s-e 
Tobacco & Beverages....... 
PUPRUAITOS <5 pidieie is ois arrose oie 
Lumber & Building Lines... 
PAGORIN ONG 05 6 nine o'tc6 seo 
Transportation Equipment.. 
SEONG COUOR eo gis 5 ose obee ss 
Non-Ferrous Metals........ 
Petroleum .@ ‘Goal:.......5.... 
Printing & Publishing...... 
Paper & Paper Products.... 
Stone, Clay & Glass........ 
PRN ADUMCT S5 C cise che: cise cie/ee%\e's 


Total Manufacturers..... 


Retail Dealers 
General Stores. ......+...0. 
Groceries, Meat & Fish..... 
Clothing & Furnishings..... 
Dry Goods & Dept. Stores.. 
Hats, Gloves & Furs....... 
Leather & Shoes........... 
MMPIMETIEG ves 6 ors is pln aise api0is 
Lumber & Bldg. Materials. . 
Chemicals & Drugs......... 
Tobacco, Billiards & Bev.... 
Paper & Paper Products.... 
Books & Periodicals........ 
DEP GOONS <6 5 o.c.5.c sine 
Jewelry & Clocks.......... 
PA OCUIUOTY ois: cinaisiewis sees es 
Hardware & Tools......... 
AOR GOCE oy iic.a ares! ciete anc 
Hotels & Restaurants....... 
Petroleum & Coal.......... 
Stone, Clay & Glass........ 
Transportation Equipment. . 


LATE C2 SR Cer a 


Total Retail Dealers..... 


Wholesale Dealers 
Books & Periodicals........ 
Chemicals & Drugs......... 
Lumber & Bldg. Materials. . 
Grocery & Meats........... 
Toon Gi Bieel. 3 desc scicscaic p< 


PR RUENOEY 6.3.6. oivo ok < sic o0 
Non-Ferrous Metals........ 
Paper & Paper Products.... 
Petroleum: ©-Coal............ 
mubpner’® Goods. <66660s,i0 006 
Stone, Clay & Glass........ 
Clothing & Furnishings.... 
OEY TIGOOS coches einleincdictie.c 
Transportation Equipment. . 
PAE ON RCE SEAR eS 

Total Wholesale Dealers.. 


Agents & Brokers 
BG VOPBINE 6 6S snes shes 
Brokers (Investment)...... 
CSMROTIOIS 9 oiy sso ia.c pices oh 
EBRD Sak SN Satan 
Hauling & Trucking........ 
RMAMINERTOD 0 ioccie vGloe siete hse 
AMT is a hois is initea Cneinc see 
RUN RNBDE Bn colo cistcle ose « 
Taxicab Companies......... 
MIMOOPUAOI SS oooo5.s0 ois 3.5 0 0% 
CULE Cor oS MS eae eee ain 


Total Agents & Brokers. . 


Total United States...... 


























Number Liabilities 
Apr. 1933 Mar.1933 Apr. 1933 Mar. 1933 
24 24 $954,389 $1,560,044 
82 80 347,142 341,033 
19 20 532,782 810,602 
18 34 473,806 839,697 
30 28 810,409 543,498 
17 20 227,208 426,352 
13 18 420,966 321,774 
KP REN ht 1,821,086 
9 12 178,973 762,798 
8 ‘ij 396,000 995,150 
36 39 3,221,811 1,578,939 
22 18 2,681,801 259,597 
19 16 554,476 1,258,054 
55 62 8,063,766 2,072,716 
10 18 77,473 295,002 
10 8 587,056 814,000 
33 27 1,409,636 450,707 
{4 if »760 294,601 
17 25 974,889 815,038 
43 45 1,764,457 1,322,199 
422 462 $18,736,800 $17,582,887 
69 96 $793,441 $1,607,864 
272 289 2,637,618 2,151,753 
157 147 2,011,395 2,218,393 
79 103 1,648,268 2,654,847 
16 20 103,361 134,561 
59 49 601,295 733,982 
41 38 1,001,466 966,989 
14 14 411,918 389,887 
124 85 4,054,933 817,691 
15 14 97,658 155,086 
12 7 116,382 140,700 
fi 6 576,506 38,801 
11 7 128,749 81,928 
37 40 1,153,078 817,750 
30 29 521,543 414,843 
49 60 484,800 1,097,831 
9 4 196,795 87,541 
65 63 2,143,321 1,413,696 
34 18 899,846 396,258 
5 9 218,783 230,971 
50 49 1,392,582 1,049,895 
69 56 936,161 508,302 
1,224 1,203 $22,129,899 $18,109,569 
2 ois CAG SRE Sco GG 
5 4 37,800 $534,829 
3 9 70,397 389,141 
48 48 1,187,132 1,320,889 
ae 6 796,027 278,420 
3 6 120,000 261,628 
6 4 129,767 364,000 
6 4 621,249 291,000 
8 2 804,028 8,867 
9 41 156,859 577,757 
4 1 28,925 50,000 
1 5 8,000 97,406 
4 4 52,136 69,755 
3 12 24,076 503,874 
7 8 63,164 182,985 
8 13 175,997 193,812 
128 137 $3,824,135 $5,124,363 
6 6 $81,426 $171,434 
8 § 795,347 868,478 
i 13 63,995 337,899 
21 25 471,074 1,508,436 
22 20 232,716 521,802 
3 6 15,183 163,010 
8 12 245,380 333,981 
37 28 8,163,324 3,033,696 
1 as Oe ae ae 
4 6 48,166 116,466 
30 23 1,229,939 628,191 
147 146 $6,406,550 $7,683,393 
1,921 1,948 $51,097,384 $48,500,212 
2,816 2.951 $101.068,693 $93,760,311 
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APRIL FAILURES BY 
SECTIONAL GROUPS 


Failures by Federal Reserve Districts—April 


Y geographical divisions the 
failure statement for April 
this year is greatly improved, 

as compared with that of April, 
1932. For the month just closed, 
there were 1,921 business defaults 
in the United States, against 2,816 
in April, 1932, and 2,383 in that 
month two years ago. Liabilities, 
too, were very much less this year. 

The comparison by Federal Re- 
serve Districts shows a marked 
betterment for each district. The 
New York and Chicago Districts 
continue to lead in the number of 
defaults and the total of indebted- 
ness, as they generally do in each 
month. There was, however, a 
heavy reduction for both of these 
leading divisions in the number 
of failures as well as for the 
amount of liabilities for April this 
year, as compared with last year. 
For both districts, failures in the 
manufacturing line were quite 
heavy, and for the New York Dis- 
trict, liabilities for the third divi- 
sion, embracing, in the main, 
Agents and Brokers, were very 
much in excess of those reported 
by the other districts. 

In New England, insolvencies in 
April were much below those of 
April last year, and there was 
some reduction in the indebted- 








Number Liabilities 
1933 1932 1931 1933 1932 

BORON CDs oo sceees 196 265 197 $5,602,331 $6,383,206 
New York (2)....... 475 707 473 16,493,266 30,903,154 
Philadelphia (8)..... 118 173 176 5,081,377 10,568,121 
Cleveland (4)....... 182 212 166 6,008,397 8,027,465 
Richmond (5)....... 98 143 156 1,449,006 8,036,214 
Atlanta: (6) << 0. sé 713 123 121 1,401,400 2,080,171 
Chicago (7)......... 258 432 339 7,982,100 14,821,486 
St. Louis (8)........ 68 151 153 996,043 5,599,920 
Minneapolis (9)..... 64 65 99 578,051 1,045,612 
Kansas City (10).... 121 140 120 1,479,485 4,170,787 
Dallas (11). ...6.2. 65 82 85 852,051 1,732,916 
San Francisco (12).. 203 323 298 3,173,877 7,699,641 
United States........ 1,921 2,816 2,383 $51,097,384  $101,068,693 
Manufacturing Trading Other Commercial 

Districts No. Liabilities No. Liabilities No. Liabilities 
LS re 55 $3,200,916 126 $1,607,145 15 $794,270 
Second 139 5,662,692 283 8,263,702 53 2,566,872 
TRIPE: .0 << 24 1,095,711 87 3,301,841 7 683,825 
BRaurth. <<: 40 2,572,752 127 3,159,759 15 275,886 
5) re 21 427,711 69 936,114 8 85,181 
Sixth oi. 12 410,732 58 933,673 3 56,995 
Seventh ... 58 8,921,249 186 3,167,860 14 892,991 
Highth .... 5 118,485 59 705,833 4 171,725 
Ninth +... 7 114,878 55 438,464 2 24,709 
Tenth ....- 13 181,450 104 1,124,422 4 173,613 
Eleventh .. 2 102,776 61 691,772 y- 57,503 
Twelfth ... 46 927,448 139 1,623,449 18 622,980 
Total .... 422 $18,736,800 1,352 $25,954,034 147 $6,406,550 
April 1932 641 43,138,172 2,606 41,736,272 169 16,194,239 


ness shown. Owing to some heavy 
manufacturing defaults in that 
section also, the amount involved 
this year was rather larger than 
it would have been otherwise. The 
Philadelphia and Cleveland Dis- 
tricts, both show a reduction in the 
number of business defaults in 
April this year, and a somewhat 


QUARTERLY RECORD OF LIABILITIES 
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Amount involved for each quarter’s failures back to 1920. 


MAY, 1933 


smaller amount as to the liabili- 
ties. 

The South Atlantic States make 
a particularly good showing, 
especially those in the Fifth 
Federal Reserve District; the 
number of business defaults was 
below the total of April, 1932, and 
for the Fifth District the total of 
indebtedness reported was only 
about one-seventh of the amount 
recorded for April, 1932. The St. 
Louis and the Dallas Districts, 
which, in the main, complete the 
sections covered by the South, 
both make exceptionally good re- 
ports. The number of business 
failures in both of these districts 
last mentioned, were reduced from 
the April total a year ago; for the 
St. Louis District, the number is 
considerably less than one-half of 
those recorded last year, and the 
liabilities this year less than one- 
fifth the amount shown for April, 
1932. 
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For the Far West and the Pa- 
cific Coast States, the change for 
the better was particularly notable. 
For the Minneapolis District, 
where the number of the defaults 
in April of both years was rather 
small, the difference in number is 
trifling, but the liabilities this year 
were smaller. There was some re- 
duction, also, for the Kansas City 
District, especially in indebted- 
ness. For the San Francisco Dis- 
trict, both the number of failures, 
as well as the liabilities this year, 
were considerably below those of 
a year ago, the latter being less 
than one-half the amount in April, 
1932. 


The Large Failures 


One feature of the April failure 
statement that stands out quite 
prominently is the increase in the 
number of the larger insolvencies; 
that is, in the number of defaults 
where the liabilities in each in- 
stance amounted to $100,000 or 
more. There were 117 such insol- 
vencies. This was in excess of any 


Monthly Failures 


by Liability Groups 





1933 1932 i lapities————. 
$5,000 and Under No. *Ratio No. *Ratio 1933 1932 
DOTIAEG oa 5 oss 6 1,042 35.7 SSO01RGI0. iw ekRades 
MOUTUREN © ociccce sc 839 35.7 BOOTS. «> ——s'n 6 eee aisle 
PUMIRNSIR ro fo ts: psu: assess 687 35.3 PALS VG % ERA ENG pee 
CAO Ss Ro tepe ee 710 387.0 SIBBATe —  veacadiere 
$5,000 to $25,000 
DORMAIS | ccioiere'eciss.« 1,885 45.7 SIGOUZ B00. sexes sissies 
WGHEMALTY ace o3:0%.04 1,075 45.2 AD GBD, 35) © Leceve stele ¢ 
EBANONR o's oe3s'o-5 46 866 44.4 MUSE Ge: aicieve-cre's aco 
PANNING nc heen sc a sous are 823 42.8 SEO OUR sob tne dns 
$25,000 to $100,000 
PROUAEY, 55's ioisisies < 426 14.6 S20 520:440. oo hee es bee 
MOOEMDEY <.0'5.:0.01s «0 863 =: 115.3 ET BOOTIES idles saieas 
PORNO, fcc alclaicees 3802 15.5 pS rine er 
PAMIUTL 9 oe e's 2 \siese au «iat VOTO ser ke antelarore 
$100,000 and under 
BRRURTG. os < oie ore 2,803 96.0 8,302 95.5 $39,554,644 $48,912,563 
WODIMATY © ois es cen 2,277 95.8 2,591 94.8 32,664,712 39,254,255 
PEIN fone cians aleie.e 1,855 95.2 2,795 94.9 26,033,103 43,241,933 
POTE ais o aces ce ois 1,804 93.9 2,655 94.3 24,938,006 38,585,471 
$100,000 and over a seroereas 
DOTMIB ET 5 :si0:n wines 116 4.0 156 4.5 $39,545, 947, 
akeeasy Jae pictere las 101 4.2 141 5.2 82,911,351 45,645,851 
IONE 2 6c cn cisieiescix 93 4.8 156 5.1 22,467,109 50,518,378 
P| URE NR os - 117 6.1 161 5.7 26,159,378 62,483,222 


* Ratio to total for the month. 


preceding month this year. Even 
in January, when defaults always 
are heavy, the number for the 
larger class was only 116. The lat- 
ter was 4.0 per cent of the total 


number of business failures for 





MANUFACTURING 
Total $100,000 & More 
No. Liabilities No. Liabilities 
1933. 422 $18,736,800 50 $11,274,015 
1932. 641 43,138,172 72 32,028,231 
1931. 515 18,719,144 42 12,032,125 
1930. 534 19,668,738 42 12,060,935 
1929. 499 10,422,876 18 8,997,999 
1928. 432 16,236,432 27 =10,919,569 
1927. 492 25,277,590 36 19,181,943 
1926. 494 16,733,792 387 10,845,816 
1925. 430 13,097,046 21 6,617,945 
1924. 438 238,136,875 38 16,916,393 
1923........~ 888 31,928,723 80 27,011,978 
TRADING 
1933. 1,352 $25,954,034 87 $9,761,239 
1982. 2,006 41,736,272 62 17,474,446 
1931. 1,710 26,386,171 37 7,443,520 
1930. 1,500 238,426,764 26 7,712,635 
1929. 1,388 19,101,961 17 5,749,664 
1928. 1,276 16,048,734 13 8,117,276 
1927. 1,342 22,307,734 28 8,647,181 
1926. 1,878 19,093,768 20 5,399,840 
1925. 1,427 21,535,911 18 7,204,692 
1924. 1,178 18,718,944 23 6,208,239 
1923. 1,088 15,494,505 23 4,039,507 
ALL COMMERCIAL 
1933. 1,921 $51,097,884 117 $26,159,378 
1932. 2,816 101,068,693 161 62,483,222 
1931. 2,383 50,868,135 91 28,336,402 
1930. 2,198 49,059,308 79 23,478,210 
1929. 2,021 35,269,702 48 18,740,563 
1928. 1,818 37,985,145 54 18,120,704 
1927. 1,968 538,155,727 75 31,184,224 
1926. 1,957 38,487,321 68 17,473,549 
1925. 1,939 37,188,622 45 15,832,375 
1924. 1,707 48,904,452 71 29,060,961 
1923. 1,520 51,491,941 58 33,303,582 
26 


Large and Small Failures—U. $.—April 


Under $100,000 


No. 


372 
569 
473 
492 


1,315 
1,944 
1,673 
1,474 
1,371 
1,263 
1,314 
1,358 
1,409 
1,155 
1,065 


1,804 
2,655 
2,292 
2,119 
1,978 
1,764 
1,893 
1,894 
1,494 
1,636 
1,462 


Liabilities 
$7,462,785 
11,109,941 
6,687,019 
7,607,803 
6,424,877 
5,316,863 
6,095,647 
6,387,976 
6,479,101 
6,220,482 
4,916,745 


$16,192,795 
24,261,826 
18,942,651 
15,714,129 
13,352,297 
12,931,458 
13,660,553 
13,698,928 
14,331,219 
12,510,705 
11,454,998 


$24,938,006 
88,585,471 
27,531,733 
25,581,098 
21,529,139 
19,864,441 
22,021,503 
21,013,772 
21,856,247 
19,843,491 
18,188,359 


Average 
$20,061 
19,525 
14,138 
15,463 
13,357 
13,128 
13,368 
13,973 
15,841 
15,551 
13,734 


$12,314 
12,480 
11,323 


$13,824 
14,533 
12,012 
12,072 
10,912 
11,261 
11,633 
11,094 
14,629 
12,129 
12,441 


that month, while for April, the 
ratio to the total for that month 
was 6.1 per cent. With January at 
4.0 per cent, February 4.2 per cent, 
and March 4.8 per cent, the increase 
to 6.1 per cent for April was quite 
noteworthy. 

A year ago, the number of the 
larger failures for each of these 
four months was higher at that 

‘time than it has been this year. 
For April, 1932, the larger failures, 
that is, those for $100,000 of liabil- 
ities and higher, the number was 
161, but the ratio of that number 
to the total for the month was 5.7 
per cent. So it was for each of 
the three months preceding April, 
comprising the first quarter of 
1932. The number of the larger 
failures in each month for that pe- 
riod was considerably higher than 
this year, but the total number of 
failures in those months also was 
high. 

As to the liabilities involved in 
these 117 heavy defaults in April, 
1933, the amount was $26,159,378, 
against $62,483,222, for the 161 of 
the larger failures which occurred 
in April, 1932. Liabilities for 
each of the first four months of 
1932 were very much larger than 
in the corresponding periods of 
this year. 
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WEEKLY RECORD OF 
BANK CLEARINGS HIGHER 


WEEKLY BANK CLEARING FIGURES COVERING THE PAST MONTH 


OME improvement has ap- 
peared in the past month in 


(Figures in millions of dollars—last three 000 omitted) 


s Week Week Week Week 
the record of bank clearings. May 3, Per April 26, Per April 19, Per April 12, Per 
Several cities in the United States 1933 Cent* 1933 Cent* 1983  Cent* 1933 Cent* 
: . ; je le eet eee ane $218,497 —25.8 $183,906 —16.3 $133,500 —40.7 $140,302 —87.1 
are still omitted in the weekly  pniaaeiphia ......... 227,000 —21.5 203,000 —21.9 183,000 —37.8 193,000 —81.1 
: gi BRRNOEN <3) ccesecess 36,564 —42.4 31,468 —38.0 32,882 —45.0 31,7388 —43.3 
statement. Those reporting, how Pittsburgh ..........+- 69,702 —19.3 62,378 —23.0 73,066 —11.1 57,625 —29.2 
ever, show an increase in the total Buffalo ............... 23,000 — 3.7 19,500 —17.4 22,500 —27.8 20,000 —25.9 
: Cadi. os kanvdccces en 197,400 —25.8 173,600 —84.7 156,800 —41.0 148,700 —39.4 
over the preceding week. a... 7,236 —90.4 7,912 —88.2 8,768 —87.3 8,255 —84.4 
; Cincinnati ..........-- 82,480 —20.0 30,250 —20.6 31,835 —81.1 82,967 —21.8 
Weekly Clearings, 1933 OE BO kako Keneess 54,100 —12.4 49,800 —10.5 58,600 —15.5 49,500 —21.6 
Per Cent ‘Kansas City ....-.+0+- 53,6388 —19.8 49,049 —19.8 53,284 —25.3 45,856 —27.4 
Change MARA se eeeeeeeeeeees 18,602 —21.7 15,945 —21.5 17,506 —27.4 16,521 —27.1 
, Minneapolis .....-..++- 47,802 —2.0 44,987 + 4.1 42,792 —10.9 39,943 —13.4 
Week ending 1933 from 1932 aon iPr oat 22,308 —17.0 28,087 —10.5 21,956 —18.9 20,945 —14.3 
May $.....¢c0« $4,000,507,000 —I15.6: Atianta: .<....06..«% 30,000 — 9.4 23,500 — 4.5 29,000 —14.7 24,800 —18.4 
ee e+e - See ee en, 22601 108 22818 —46 24656 193 21,402 —18:1 
. a. Bi ceesessesevsces ’ —, e ’ _— e . —_ . ® _—, e 
April 19....... 3,292,231,000 —31.0 ga, wrancisco ........ 92,800 + 0.4 89,000 —11.8 86,500 —24.8 | 76,900 —24.0 
April 12....... 3,285,860,000 —29.2 portland ..........--- 15,644 —12.5 13,849 —17.2 15,059 —19.2 14,000 —23.5 
Ape Bcc ciess 4,246,521,000 —24.0 Seattle .........+....- 18,600 —14.7 18,965 —11.4 20,029 —23.6 15,834 —87.0 
March 29...... 8,688,139,000 — 6.8 AME 7. caoacnannes $1,204,070 —23.5 $1,077,365 —23.8 $1,055,768 —34.9 $1,007,682 —33.3 
March 22...... 4,705,487,000 + 0.1 New York ........... 3,301,487 —12.3 2,760,940 — 2.2 2,236,463 —29.1 2,278,178 —27.2 
March 15*..... 2,258,223,000 —50.9 Total All .......++ $4,505,557 —15.6 $3,838,956 — 9.4 $3,292,231 —31.0 $3,285,860 —29.2 
Diao PS. 3) si ae kb eowsles (*) Per cent of decrease or increase compared with preceding year. 
March 1...... 5,093,840,000 — 3.5 
February 22.... 3,987,937,000 + 0.8 the United States, as reported to the South continue to make a 
February 15.... 3,517,620,000 —25.1 Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., was $4,- somewhat better showing than for 
Teme ©... Game + = 505,557,000, a decline of 15.6 per the other divisions and a slight 
February 1.... 4,241,236,000 —22.8 patti ~F alla 1g 
January 25..... 4,019,950,000 —17.3 cent from that of last year. At gain is reported by San Francisco. 
January 18..... 4,453,148,000 —24.2 New York City, clearings were Both in this week and for that of 
January 11..... peti tanya = $3,301,487,000, the loss being 12.3. a year ago, the monthly settle- 
Jenusty 4.... SHIGE, — ments due at this time, are in- 


* Many cities not reporting. 


The latest statement for the 


week ending May 3, 1933, con- 
tinues to make quite a reduction 
compared with the corresponding 
week of a year ago. The total for 
this week at all leading cities in 








per cent, while the aggregate for 
centers outside of New York of 
$1,204,070,000 was 23.5 per cent 
smaller. 

The decline is somewhat more 
evenly distributed throughout the 
different sections than it was a 
week ago, although clearings at 


BANK CLEARINGS—1933 AND 1932 








cluded. Relatively, however, this 
year’s payments were very much 
less than they were in the first 
week of May last year. This is 
indicated clearly by the fact that 
this year’s clearings exceed those 
of last week by $665,957,000, while 
a year ago the amount for the cor- 
responding period was $1,095,955,- 
000 greater. 


900 pode Average Daily Bank Clearings 
800 1933 Per Cent 
2 700 Meceincgus $615,528,000 —19.0 
- oer Mawels «.:-cscsiacc 569,826,000 —41.0 
3 600 February....... 743,153,000 — 7.5 
% 500 SANUSEY soc cccee 732,125,000 —24.7 

2 409 1932 

s December ....... $736,693,000 —28.5 
= 300 November ...... 678,686,000 —28.1 
200 Oetober :. <6.0606 754,170,000 —35.0 
September ...... 752,542,000 —34.2 
100 August. «side 690,556,000 —34.5 
YY DUE cee secsens 712,181,000 —42.4 
Jan. Feb. Mar. April May DUE SS cinkchacs 758,656,000 —46.0 
Black Columns—Average daily bank clearings for the leading cities in the United States for May PE eS 745,655,000 —47.8 
each week of 1988 to date. Shaded Portion—The same record for the first five months of 1988. April ........- 794,652,000 —45.5 
27 
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SECURITY PRICES 
SHARPLY HIGHER 


HE stock market today is in a 
Tt decidedly nervous position. If 
more definite information on 
the probable future course of events 
were available this would not beso, 
because it is uncertainty which is 
keeping the majority of traders 
and investors on the sidelines. 


BOND PRICES * 
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(*) Based on _ statistics compiled by Dow, 
Jones & Co., publishers of “The Wall 
Street Journal.” 

The Dow-Jones Average of 40 bonds shows the 

strong upward trend of bond prices through 

late April and early May. 


The first three weeks of April 
saw stocks pushing ahead vigor- 
ously under the stimulus of op- 
timism about inflation measures 
and trade revival. On several days 
of the advance, railroad stocks 
were conspicuous by their bullish 
performance. 

Once the inflation measure was 
passed by the House a sufficient 
volume of selling developed to 
check the advance for several days. 
On Saturday, April 29, it was re- 
sumed with a heavy volume of 
trading but the rise again tended 
to lag until the President’s an- 
nouncement of his plan for rail- 
road relief. Many sharp gains 
were registered after this state- 
ment with the rails participating 
actively. 

The report of April automobile 
production released on May 5 by 
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the National Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce provided tangible 
evidence of business improvement. 
It showed a total of 137,300 units 
produced, which was a gain of 62 
per cent over March and was 3 per 
cent higher than April, 1932. 
Promptly upon publication of 
this statement motor shares be- 
came active at rising prices. 
Packard, Yellow Truck and Conti- 
nental Motors all hit new highs for 
the year. General Motors was also 
well bought and advanced quickly. 
Sympathetic strength was 
shown by rubber and motor acces- 
sory stocks. Chain stores were 
in better demand on the Wool- 
worth announcement that sales 
were within 3 per cent of last year. 


Bonds Stronger 


Bonds were irregular early in 
April but on the 21st they began 
an abrupt advance which lasted 


until the end of the month. The 
rise was participated in to a de- 
gree by practically every class of 
bonds. 

Concurrent with, firmness and 
moderate gains in prime invest- 
ment issues was the brisk activity 
and pronounced strength in bonds 
of a speculative type. 

The principal point with which 
everyone interested in the secu- 
rities markets is concerned is the 
extent to which we are likely to 
resort to inflation. As yet we have 
taken no definitely inflationary 
steps but it is possible that we 
may.. If we do, the values of equi- 
ties and bonds will both be altered, 
but the degree cannot possibly be 
predicted until we have a hint of 
what may take place. If this point 
were Clarified the security markets 
would be less nervous and inde- 
cisive and more likely to: show a 
clearly defined trend. 


STOCK PRICES AND VOLUME * 
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MILLIONS OF SHARES TRADED 


(*) Based on statistics compiled by Dow, Jones & Co., publishers of “The Wall Street Journal.” 


In this chart the Dow-Jones 80 Industrials, the Dow-Jones 20 Rails, and the daily trading volume 
are plotted on the same scale. Prices continued upward for the entire month of April and into 


May. 


Concurrently trading increased, particularly in the last two weeks of the period. 
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AN ECONOMIC INDEX 


USINESS men whoare search- 
ing for facts and ideas to be 
applied to making their ope- 

rations more effective will find 
the key to a wealth of factual 
information on business methods 
in a new Index of Economic Re- 
ports, just published by the 
Policyholders Service Bureau of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company. 

Copies of the Index of Econo- 
mic Reports may be obtained by 
writing tothe Policyholders Serv- 
ice, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, One Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 


BANK COSTS 


BANK COST CONTROL is a 
book written by a specialist in the 
subject, Benjamin E. Young, 
Comptroller, Commerce Trust 
Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Mr. Young shows clearly the 
importance of accurate records 
and a rigidly enforced system and 
methods properly co-ordinated 
between departments. 

BANK COST CONTROL, by Benjamin E. 
Young. 299 pages. Published by Rand, 
McNally & Co. Price $5. 





SEASONAL TRENDS 


Simon Kuznet’s study of 
seasonal variations is accurate and 
comprehensive. Evidence of 
painstaking exactitude in the 
preparation and presentation of 
material is abundant. Yet this 
care, rather than interfering in 
any way with the readability of 
the thesis, imparts to it a preci- 
sion and clarity which make it 
vitally interesting. 

Because of the wealth of sta- 
tistical material and supple- 
mentary data the book has defin- 
ite, practical value to the average 
reader as well as to the specialist. 
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THE BOOK 
REVIEW 


Copies of the book may be or- 
dered direct from the publisher. 

SEASONAL VARIATIONS IN INDUSTRY 
AND TRADE, by Simon Kuznets. 455 pages. 
Published by the National Bureau of Economic 
Research, New York. Price $4. 


34 POINTS 


Mr. Cromwell believes that we 
should roll up our sleeves and get 
busy. He lists 34 specific things 

He contends that it is not only 
possible, under capitalism, to es- 
cape the depression but that it is 
also possible for everyone to en- 
joy a richer and better life—con- 
tentions which he supports 
strongly and well. 

The book provides accurate, 
sophisticated knowledge of eco- 
nomic maladjustments and what 
can be done about remedying 
them. 

THE VOICE OF YOUNG AMERICA, by 


James H. R. Cromwell. 191 pages. Published 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price $1. 


JOHN MOODY’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


There is something fascinating 
about a well written autobio- 
graphy. The reader immediately 
identifies himself with the young 
person whose childhood starts the 
book and he remains with him on 
the most intimate terms till the 
final chapter, fifty or sixty years 
later. 

The book is broad. It contains 
the mature reflections of a well 
known business man, one of the 
leading financial authorities and 
a pioneer in investment statistical 
research. 

THE LONG ROAD HOME, by John Moody. 
259 pages. Published by The MacMillan Co 
Price $2. 


CREDIT LAW 


The Credit Manual of Com- 
mercial Laws for 1933 is now 
available. 





It contains such essentials as 
The Bankruptcy Law, a list of 
Referees by States, Chattel Mort- 
gage Laws by States, the laws of 
Conditional Sales, Bad Checks, 
Frauds, Mechanics Liens, Trust 
and Sales. Sample forms, explan- 
atory articles, a complete schedule 
of postage rates and a calendar of 
all legal holidays combine with a 
number of other primary features 
to make the volume one of decided 
practical value to the credit execu- 
tive. 

CREDIT MANUAL OF COMMERCIAL 
LAWS FOR 1933. 492 pages. Compiled and 
published by National Association of Credit 
Men, One Park Avenue, New York City. 
Price $4. 


STOCK TRADING 


Mr. Owen Taylor is a student of 
market technique. He has incor- 
porated the results of his investi- 
gations into four phases of secu- 
rity trading in these four booklets. 

In “Charts—How to Make and 
Read Them” Mr. Taylor explains 
the reasons which underlie trad- 
ing by charts. Not only does he 
cover long accepted theories of 
chart practice but he also ad- 
vances a number of interesting 
thoughts of his own in connection 
with them. 

Traders agree on the value of 
stop loss orders. This mechanism 
the author explains in illuminat- 
ing detail. Timely subjects for 
the trader are also those devoted 
to low-priced stocks, short selling 
and chart reading. 

Books by Owen Taylor, Published by Stock 
Market Publications, New York City. 


CHARTS—HOW TO MAKE AND USE 
THEM. 32 pages. Price $1. 


STOP ORDERS—HOW TO USE THEM FOR 
PROFIT. 30 pages. Price $1. 


LOW PRICED STOCK—WHEN AND HOW 
TO BUY THEM. 32 pages. Price $1. 


SHORT SELLING—THEORY AND PRAC- 
TICE. 32 pages. Price $1. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
MONEY MARKETS 


RONOUNCED strength in the 
D foreign exchanges followed 

quickly upon the announce- 
ment that the United States had 
abandoned the gold standard. In 
terms of the principal world cur- 
rencies the dollar sank to dis- 
counts of more than 15 per cent. 
From the time of our suspension 
of gold payments world attention 
has been concentrated on the per- 
formance of the dollar and world 
interest in our legislative program 
is greater than ever before. 

The recent remarks of a few 
leading British editors illustrates 
the interpretations they have 
placed upon our monetary policy. 

The financial editorial in “The 
Daily Mail” (London) on Tues- 
day, April 25 read in part, 

“The dollar continues the pre- 
dominant subject of City interest. 

“The budget appears to be re- 
garded as only of secondary im- 
portance. This appreciation on 
the part of the City, that the inter- 
national financial position is of 
far more importance than our 
home position, is justified. When 
all nations share this view we 
should be in sight of solution to 
world troubles. 

“London is the financial center 
of the world. Any claims to this 
position formerly held by New 
York have, after last week’s hap- 
penings, been minimized.” 

Under the heading “Stirring 
Times,” the “Manchester Guard- 
ian” on Monday, April 24, said, 

“It was worth while to see 
Great Britain go off the gold 
standard to find that it was no 
crashing calamity. We read with 
intense sympathy of America’s 
difficulties, but there is a thrill in 
seeing the situation virilely 
handled. 

“There are many bitter quarrels 
in the world just now, but mostly 
they are the outcome of conflict- 
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ing ideals and conflicting pur- 
poses. Those who seek a place 
where there is no conflict of pur- 
pose have to continue their search 
till they find a place where there 
is no life.” 

In the “Manchester Guardian 
Commercial” of Saturday, April 
29, the Week in Finance is review- 
ed, in part, in this way: 

“Markets throughout the week 
have been adjusting themselves to 
the conditions created by the de- 
parture of America from the gold 
standard. The last recovery was 
due as much as anything else to 
the Budget proposal to increase 
the amount of the Exchange 
Equalization Fund, which caused 
considerable bear covering in the 
exchange market and resulted in 
an appreciation of all the gold cur- 
rencies as well as the dollar.” 

The “Glasgow Herald,” on 
April 24, discussed the subject in 
this vein, 

“While there is no doubt that 


the operations of the Exchange 
Equalization fund have been a 
cause of considerable irritation in 
America, President Roosevelt does 
not seem to have deliberately em- 
barked on a course of retaliation 
in deference to misinformed and 
prejudiced critics of the Bank of 
England, or to have deliberately 
disorganized the international ex- 
changes in order to force Britain’s 
hand in monetary policy. 

“We take it that the immediate 
and primary object of the aban- 
donment of the gold standard is 
to relieve the intolerable strain of 
deflation on American producers.” 

It is encouraging to find such 
sympathetic British views partic- 
ularly when undue emphasis is 
placed upon occasional editorials 
criticizing our purposes and 
methods. 


Money Rates Drop 


A continuation of the condition 
of monetary ease, first evident in 


STERLING AND FRANC RATES IN APRIL 
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Both currencies are quoted in dollar terms. 


The abrupt fluctuations in the latter part of 


the month followed the suspension of gold payments by the United States. 
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March, was a feature of money 
markets in April. 

During that period funds be- 
came available for business pur- 
poses in increasing quantities and 
at the same time borrowing de- 
mand, active in the period of cash 
shortage, steadily diminished. In 
consequence, rates for practically 
all classes of money dropped ap- 
preciably. 

In the first week of April, call 
money was 2 per cent, prime com- 
mercial paper was 3 per cent and 
bankers’ acceptances were 13% to 
14% per cent. One month later 
each of these rates had moved 
lower. In the first week of May, 
call money was 1 per cent, prime 
commercial paper was 2 per cent 
and bankers’ acceptances were 
1% to 1 per cent. 


DAILY CLOSING QUOTATIONS OF 





























Sat. Mon. 
Apr. 1 Apr. 3 
Sterling, checks.......e..se.0. 3.42% 3.425 
Sterling, cables.....-.++.eee+ 3.42% 3.4244 
Paris, checkS.....ccccccccccce 3.92% 3.92 
Paris, cables.......... eee 3.93% 3.93 Ys 
Berlin, checks 33 94% 23.80 
Berlin, cables. 23.84 23.82 
Antwerp, checks.. 13.95 13.95 
Antwerp, cables.. a Pett 13.95% 
TAPO, COCKE... cccccccccccens 5.12 5.12 
LAPO, COBIEB. occ ccccccccccces 5.13 124% 
i eer 19.31 19.30% 
Swiss, cables.......scccccses 19.31% 19.31% 
Guilders, checks.......sceccce 40.33 40.31% 
Gebers, CAG s cicccceciicccs 40.37 35% 
Ie, CUI 650 o's bre ca dect's 8.44% 8.441% 
Pesetas, cableS........-.+..-- 8.45% 8.45% 
Denmark, checks... 15.27 15.27 
Denmark, cables. 15.28 15.28 
Sweden, checks... 18.13 18.13 
Sweden, cables.. 18.14 18.14 
Norway, CheCk@.....caccccece 17.53 17.54 
Norway, cableS.........+.... 17.54 17.55 
Greece, checkS........-.+++ ee -56 os 56 ts 
Greece, CADIOS....cccccccesee 56 es 56 ys 
Portugal, checkS..........++.. 8.12% 3.12% 
PORCUGRl, COUNNB sac ccceccsees 3.13 8.13 
Australia, checks. ....ccccscee 2.73% 2.73% 
Australia, cables............. 2.74 2.74% 
Montreal, demand.... we 83.31 83.25 
Argentina, demand. 25.88 25.88 
Brazil, demand..... 7.50 7.50 
Chile, demand... ae 6.18 6.13 
Uruguay, demand............. 47.50 47.50 
Mon 
Apr. 17 
Sterling, checks 3.46 ¢5 
Sterling. cables 3.46% 
Paris, Checks.......ccccccccce 3.95% 
PAPe, ‘CAMOE 0 6s cccdevs 3.95% 
Berlin, checks.. 23.92 
Berlin, cables. . 23.94 
Antwerp, checks 14.02% 
Antwerp, cables. 14.03 
Se eee 5.17% 
Bs CME: 609-0 0 4 0.0060, 06.0 650 5.17% 
EN GIS he iie es S8 8 cradics 19.44% 
CWI, COMO scsi psvcveseres 19.45 
Guilders, checks.............. 40.51% 
COTE, ORINOB sc ccvceccciees 40.55% 
Pesetas, CheckS.....csssaseeed 8.62 
| 4g a 8.63 
Denmark, checks. . 15.44 
Denmark, cables 15.45 
Sweden, checks.. 18.34 
Sweden, cables... 18.35 
BIOPWOP,  CHEEMB. 6:00 cc ccecees 17.74 
Norway, cables.............. 17.75 
Greece, checks............0+. -56 5% 
Greece, CADIER. ..cccccrccccce 56% 
Portugal, checks.............. 3.17% 
POCTEBEL, CATIOB.cc cc ccccccace 3.18 
Australia, checks............. 2.76% 
Australia, cables............. 2.76% 
Montreal, demand a 83.75 
Argentina, demand 25.88 
Brazil, demand... F 7.50 
Chile, demand.... eee 6.13 
Uruguay, demand............. 47.50 
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New Treasury Financing 


The prevailing low-money rates 
enable the Treasury to borrow 
very inexpensively. 

On an offering of $80,000,000 of 
91-day bills, dated April 26, 
tenders brought an average rate 
on a bank discount basis of 0.51 
per cent. These tenders totalled 
$290,184,000, of which $80,295,000 
was accepted. The rate of 0.51 
per cent, compares with an aver- 
age rate of 0.49 per cent on the 
last previous offering, dated 
April 19. 

On May 3 the Treasury invited 
tenders on an additional offering 
of $75,000,000 of 91-day bills to be 
dated May 10, and to mature Au- 
gust 9. In view of the rates on 
recent offerings it does not appear 


probable, barring a drastic change 
in money conditions, that the gov- 
ernment will have to pay more 
than half of one per cent for these 
funds. 

Exports of silver from China be- 
came commercially profitable after 
April 22, and between that date 
and May 3 shipments of silver from 
that country to the United States 
totalled 15,251,457 ounces, with a 
value of $4,869,921. It is expected 
that these exports will continue as 
long as the present disparity in the 
value of silver at New York and 
Shanghai exists, unless the prevail- 
ing Chinese export duty of 2% per 
cent ad valorem is increased ac- 
cordingly or an embargo on silver 
shipments is imposed. Stocks of 
silver at Shanghai are estimated at 
about 300,000,000 ounces. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE (BANKERS’ BILLS) IN THE NEW YORK MARKET 


DURING APRIL, 1933 


Tues. Wed. Thurs. Fri. Sat. Mon. Tues Wed. Thur. Fri. Sat. 
Apr.4 Apr. 5 Apr.6 Apr.7 Apr.S Apr.10 Apr.11 Apr.12 Apr.13 Apr.14 Apr. 15 
3.41% 3.424; 3.4225 38.42 dy 3.413% 3.41 3.41% 3.41% 3.444% 3.45% 3.47# 
3.414 3.42 3% 3.42 3.42% 3.42 3.41% 3.41% 3.41% 3.44% 3.45% 3.48 
8.93% 3.938% 3.924 3.93 3.931% 3.935 3.944% 3.94 3.97 3.97% 3.94% 
3.933% 938% 3.93 8.93% 3.93% 3.93% 3.944% 3.94% 3.974 3.97% 3.95% 
23.76 23.6914 23.58 23.24 23.48 23.61 23.72 23.77 23.83 23.93 23.98 
23.78 23.71% 23.60 23.26 23.50 23.63 23.74 23.79 23.85 23.95 23.95 
13.95 13.96 13.96 13.95 13.95%, 13.95% 3.97 13.97 14.04%, 14.09% 14.09% 
13.95% 13:96% 13.96% 13.95 13.96 13.96 13.97% ae 14.05 14.10 4.10 
5.12 5.11% 5.11% 5.11 5.11% 5.11% 5.11 5.12 5.14% 5.15 5.17% 
5.12% 5.12 5.12% 5.11% 5.11% 5.11% 5.12 5.12% 5.14 5.15% 5.18 
19.32 19.32 19.31 19.31% 19.32% 19.32% 19.36% 19.86% 19.49% 19.53% 19.67% 
19.33 19.32 19.81% 19.32 19.33 19.32% 19.387 19.37% 19.50 19.54 19.68 
40.33 40.35 40.81% 40.30% 40.32 40.34%, 40.38 40.43 40.51 40.56 40.56 
40.37 40.39 40.35% 40.34% 40.36 40.38% 40.42 40.47 40.55 40.60 40.60 
8.46% 8.46% 8.46 8.46 8.46 8.48 8.48 8.49% 8.59 8.56% 8.68 
8.47% 8.47% 8.47 8.47 8.47 8.49 8.49 8.50% -60 8.57% 8.69 
15.27 15.26 15.27 15.26 15.24 15.24 15.24 15.20 15.34 15.47 15.49 
15.28 15.27 15.28 15.27 15.25 15.25 15.25 5.21 15.35 15.48 15.50 
18.12 18.13 18.08 18.06 18.04 18.05 18.05 18.04% 18.30 18.37 18.39 
18.13 18.14 18.09 18.07 18.05 18.06 18.06 18.05% 18.31 18.38 18.40 
17.53 17.53 17.51 17.52 17.51 17.51 17.52 17.47 17.75 17.77 17.69 
17.54 17.54 17.52 17.53 17.52 17.52 17.53 17.48 17.76 17.78 17.70 
-56 fe 56% 56 Fs -56 ts -56 ye -56 56 ye 56 re 56% 56% 565% 
56% -56 fe 562s 56 os 56 tt 5644 5644 564 .57 564 56% 
3.12% 3.11% 3.12 8.12 8.12 12 8.11% 38.11% 3.14% 3.14 3.14% 
3.13 3.12 3.12% 3.12% 3.12% 3.12% 3.12 3.12 3.15 8.15 3.15 
2.73 2.73% 2.73% 2.73% 2.73% 2.73% 2.72% 2.72% 2.75% 2.75% 2.78% 
2.78% 2.73% 2.78% 2.78% 2.78% 2.7353 2.738% 2.738% 2.76 2.76 2.78% 
82.75 82.69 82.75 82.88 83.00 83.00 83.19 83.19 83.50 83.63 83.75 
25.88 25.88 25.88 25.88 25.88 25.88 25.88 25.88 25.88 25.88 25.88 
7.50 7.50 7.50 7.50 7.50 7.50 7.50 7.50 7.50 7.50 7.50 
6.13 6.13 6.13 6.18 6.13 6.13 6.13 6.13 -13 6.13 6.138 
47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 
Tues Wed. Thurs Fri Sat. Mon Tues Wed. Thurs Fri. Sat. 
Apr.18 Apr.19 Apr. 20 Apr. 21 Apr.22 Apr.24 Apr. 25 Apr.26 Apr. 27 Apr. 28 Apr. 29 
8.5236 3.71%, 38.8436 3.81#: 3.82 3.873 38.854) 3.80% 38.72% 3.80% 3.85 
3.53 3.71% 8.85 8.81% 38.82 3.88 3.86 3.80 3.72 3.80 3.85 
4.02% 4.26% 4.28% 4.21% 4.26% 4.88% 4.38% 4.35 4.30 4.37 4.53% 
4.02% 4.27 4.29 4.22 4.26% 4.39 4.39 4.36 4.30 .88 4.54 
23.98 24.98 25.83 25.03 25.82 25.54 25.56 25.38 25.28 25.63 26.70 
24.00 25.00 25.85 25.05 25.35 25.56 25.58 25.40 25.30 25.65 6.72 
14.19% 15.01% 15.59% 15.29% 15.24% 15.44% 15.54% 15.49% 15.80% 15.49% 15.89% 
14.20 15.02 15.60 15.30 15.25 15.45 15.55 15.50 15.31 5.50 15.90 
5.18% 5.69% 5.70% 5.61% 5.67% 5.79% 5.79% 5.74% 5.68% Heh | 5.94% 
.18% -70 5.71 62 5.68 5.80 5.80 15 .68 5.76 -95 
19.73% 20.94% 21.39% 20.64% 20.99% 21.49 21.52% 21.87% 21.19 21.49%, 22.26% 
19.74 20.95 21.40 20.65 21.00 21.50 21.53 21.38 21.20 21.50 22.27 
41.14 43.46 43.96 42.96 43.71 44.56 44.76 44.41 43.99 44.56 46.21 
41.18 43.50 44.00 43.00 43.75 44.60 44.80 44.45 44.03 44.60 46.25 
8.70 9.29 9.35 S37 9.34 9.51 9.53% 9.45% 9.38% .50 9.75 
8.71 9.30 9.36 9.18 9.35 9.52 9.544%, 9.46% 9.39% 9.51 9.76 
15.69 16.74 17.54 17.19 17.24 17.34 17.16 17.19 16.64 16.94 17.14 
15.70 16.75 17.55 17.20 17.25 17.35 Beene 17.20 16.65 16.95 17.15 
18.64 20.09 20.54 20. 20.19 20.13 19.94% 19.67 19.29 19.64 19.99 
18.65 20.10 20.55 20.10 20.20 20.14 19.95 19.68 19.30 19.65 0.00 
17.99 19.04 19.94 19.59 19.74 19.89 19.72 19.49 19.09 19.39 19.75 
18.00 19.05 19.95 19.69 19.75 19.90 19.73 19.50 19.10 19.40 19.76 
-5T 58% 65% 64% 64% 62% 63 63% -62% 62% -63% 
57% 59% -66 6456 6456 62 63% 635% .63 62% 63% 
8.21% 3.29% 3.51% 38.49% 3.49% 8.53% 3.53% 3.47 89% 3.46 3.46 
3.22 3.30 3.51% 3.50 3.50 3.54 3.54 3.47% 38.89% 346% 3.46% 
2.815% 2.97% 3.06 3.065% 3.05 3.09% 8.08% 3.045% 97 3.01% 38.08% 
2.82% 2.98 3.06% 8.07% 3.055% 3.10% 3.08% 3.05% 2.97% 3.02% 3.08% 
84.38 86.13 88.38 87.75 88.00 88.00 87.00 87.13 88.19 87.00 87.63 
25.88 25.88 28.88 28.88 28.88 28.88 28.88 28.88 28.88 28.88 28.88 
7.50 7.50 7.50 7.50 7.50 7.50 7.50 7.50 7.50 7.50 7.50 
6.18 6.13 6.13 6.13 6.18 6.18 6.13 6.13 6.13 6.13 6.13 
47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 








WIDE GAINS IN 
TEXTILE BUYING 


by C. S. WOOLSLEY 


PRIL was the best month in 
textile sales that has been 
seen for a long time. The 

confidence begotten in March, as 
a result of firm handling of a 
troubled banking situation, con- 
tinued to find expression in the 
placing of long-deferred Spring 
business. Apart from all talk of 
inflation and many threats of dras- 
tic legislation that might restrict 
industry for a time, it was evident 
that merchants prepared to supply 
themselves with goods, because 
the tone of buying was better in 
retail channels, despite the handi- 
caps of underemployment. 

During the month, some of the 
wholesale distributors of textiles 
laid down the largest orders for 
staple domestics they have placed 
at one time in three years. For 
the first time in a great while, the 
great clothing trade of the country 
began to manifest confidence in 
values and the orders in hand 
among wool goods mills at the end 
of the month were surprisingly 
good, in view of a very moderate 
retail movement. 


Output Increasing 


Textile production is increasing 
as a result of the large April busi- 
ness booked and the maintained 
belief that exchanges of merchan- 
dise for consumption are going to 
grow better as the year goes on. 
Uncertainty in the rayon trade had 
led to a drastic cut in output, and 
a reduction of prices as the month 
opened. Before it closed produc- 
tion was fully restored, prices re- 
gained one-half the reduction, and 
it now appears as if prices will be 
fully restored before this month 
ends. 

Wool goods production has been 
gaining steadily, and could be in- 
creased if mills were able to accept 
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bid prices for late deliveries. To 
check speculative purchasing, 
many agents withdrew their Fall 
offerings temporarily. At the same 
time, some have orders in hand to 
keep them well employed during 
the Summer. 

Cotton mill production now is 
running along at the highest level 
reported for several months, and 
is warranted by a very well-sold 
condition for May and June. For 
some time, manufacturers were 
threatened with drastic short hour 
legislation, but some plan is ex- 
pected to be evolved to regulate 
output and merchandising, with- 
out decreasing employment. 


Stocks Well Cleared 


Silk production still is re- 
stricted, but is gaining. Sales of 
unfinished cloths cleaned up 
stocks, and the balance of Spring- 
finished lines was moved well into 
retail and cutting channels. It 
still is believed that the Fall busi- 
ness will be good. Linen produc- 
tion abroad has been held down 


close to orders for many months, 
but the movement of goods has 
been more active; when sterling 
exchange conditions are more set- 
tled, it is expected that more ma- 
chinery will be started. 

It was disclosed during the 
month that the stocks of burlap 
in Calcutta had declined to half 
the total of a year ago and barely 
equal to a normal month’s con- 
sumption in this market. Because 
of good shipment orders placed 
from this side, it is expected that 
the jute mills will increase their 
output. 


Raw Materials Higher 


The causes that have operated 
to move commodity prices upward 
in recent weeks had a strong effect 
upon textile raw materials. Cotton 
rose rapidly and was recently 
quoted 80 per cent above the low 
point of last year—the 5c. level 
which was called the lowest of all 
time. Wool is up from 10 to 20 
per cent, and is tending stronger. 
Silk was up at one time 40c. a 
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pound above the low point in 
March, and is in a good position 
statistically to warrant expecta- 
tions of a further rise. As stated, 
rayon yarns are up 5c. a pound, 
and will be higher. Linens went 
up from 10 to 15 per cent, and 
burlaps over 20 per cent. 

By the end of April, it was evi- 
dent that rayon production would 
be forced up, as a result of con- 
stant buying of yarns. The fabric 
end responded less actively, al- 
though orders for many of the 
staples in fabrics, such as crepes, 
lining cloths, and alpacas were 
placed freely. As May opened, all 
things point toward a substantial 
rayon business for the Summer 
months. 


Sales Exceed Production 


In the cotton goods markets, 
print cloths, narrow sheetings, 
broadcloths, and miscellaneous 
convertibles sold in excess of 
April production and mills are 
very closely sold through May and 
into June. Many sheer combed 
fabrics in the gray sold freely, and 
reduced many stocks to a mini- 
mum. Sheets and pillowcases sold 
in excess of the production. Blan- 
kets and flannels sold in a large 
way, the cotton blanket business 
being the best in more than a year. 

The movement was very large 
in denims, corduroys, chambrays, 


and many types of working suit 
fabrics. The colored cotton goods 
business was very good, some mills 
having orders to carry them three 
months ahead. Towels, bedspreads, 
and miscellaneous lines were 
bought so well that leading mills 
will be kept busy right up to the 
mid-year holiday, if no further 
business comes in. Percale sales 
were fair. An outstanding feature 
in cotton goods was the large buy- 
ing of brown sheetings and other 
staple goods by great wholesale, 
catalogue, and chain organizations. 


Price Rise General 


One of the striking features of 
the textile trade for the month 
was the spread of price advances 
toall lines. This has not occurred 
in many months. Burlaps advanced 
1c. a yard, linens from 10 to 15 
per cent, blankets 5 to 10 per 
cent, all kinds of cotton goods 
ranged upward as much as 25 per 
cent is some cases, unfinished silks 
went up 3c. a yard, corduroys and 
dress velveteens 2c. a yard, fin- 
ishing charges from 15 to 20 per 
cent on some lines, cotton yarns 
15 per cent, rayon yarns 5c. per 
pound, silk from 30c. to 40c. per 
pound. 

It is stated that the bag manu- 
facturing trades bought more 
largely and more varied than in 
any month for years past. The 


automobile trade showed some 
revival of interest, and cotton 
duck sold moderately at advancing 
prices. 


Industrial Control Certain 


Toward the end of April, it be- 
came definitely known that some 
form of industrial control and 
regulation would be adopted to 
restrain unfair competition and to 
establish co-operation of indus- 
tries with the government for the 
better regulation of merchandis- 
ing. The movement to overcome 
the restrictions of anti-trust legis- 
lation became very strong and was 
of keen interest to textile men, 
who had done a great deal of co- 
operative work to regulate indus- 
try, only to find themselves re- 
strained by administrators of this 
type of legislation. 

This led to expressions of 
greater confidence in the rising 
prices and provoked suggestions 
of again trying to arouse co-opera- 
tive action in the wool goods divi- 
sion, where it had been carried out 
successfully a short time ago, only 
to result in government interfer- 
ence. At the end of April, it gen- 
erally was felt that the suggested 
legislation to give greater freedom 
in co-operative trade effort will 
solidify the gains made in prices 
and production as the year goes 
on. 


DAILY SPOT PRICES AT LEADING COTTON CENTERS DURING APRIL, 1933 


Sat. 


Apr. 1 
New Orleans, cents.......... 6.33 
New York, COME... 00 sc ccc ces 6.40 
Savannah, cents............. 6.29 
Galveston, cents............. 6.25 
Memphis, cents.............. 6.25 
Norfolk, cents............... 6.39 
Augusta, cents.............. 6.54 
Howston, Cente... ...0ceccss 6.25 
Little Rock, cents............ 6.10 
Fort Worth, cents........... 5.95 
DIGGER. (CORUR S oi0535 65:6 cc5s'e.0i0500 5.95 


New Orleans, cents.......... 
New York, cents............ 
Savannah, cents...... Se Heuser 
Galveston, cents............. 
Memphis, cents.............. 
Norfolk, Cemtasic<. nc ccesseces 
AMBUNEE, CONTE... 550000000 
FRouston, CORES... ..c ess cc ese 
Little Rock, cents............ 
Fort Worth, cents........... 
PiBGE COMER. 6 os cies.e s dccév..00 


* Holiday 


MAY, 1933 


Mon. Tues. Wed. Thurs. Fri. Sat. Mon. Tues. Wed. Thurs. Fri. Sat. 

Apr.3 Apr.4 Apr.5 Apr.6 Apr.7 Apr.8 Apr.10 Apr.11 Apr.12 Apr. 13 Apr. 14 Apr. 15 

6.26 683 638 647 GAT GAT 651 660 GST 672 *... * 

6.40 6.45 6.50 6.60 655 6.55 6.60 6.75 6.70 6.85 4 

6.26 6.31 6.387 645 649 650 654 6.64 6.60 6.78 

6.25 6.380 6385 645 645 6.45 650 660 6.55 £6.75 

6.20 6.25 6.380 640 640 640 645 6.55 6.50 6.65 

6.36 6.41 6.47 6.55 6.55 655 6.60 6.70 665 6.90 

6.51 6.56 662 6.70 669 6.70 6.74 6.84 6.70 6.98 

6.20 6.25 630 640 640 6.40 645 6.55 6.50 6.70 

6.06 6.12 6.16 625 625 6.25 6.30 6.40 635 6.52 

5.90 5.95 6.00 6.10 610 610 615 6.25 6.20 6.35 

5.90 5.95 6.00 610 610 610 615 6.25 6.20 £6.35 

Mon. Tues. Wed. Thurs. Fri. Sat. Mon. Tues. Wed. Thurs. Fri. Sat. 

Apr.17 Apr. 18 Apr. 19 Apr. 20 Apr. 21 Apr. 22 Apr. 24 Apr. 25 Apr. 26 Apr. 27 Apr. 28 Apr. 29 

658: 672 TAS TSt . 72S T36 F4b TAL 740. TSS THE. Te 

6.70 6.85 17.25 745 7.50 17.60 7.65 760 1760 7.60 1750 17.90 

6.68 6.78 716 7.88 7.40 7.50 756 7.54 T64 T46 .73% TS 

655 670 T30 Tae *.... 7.40 745 7.40 17385 7.30 17.20 17.55 

6.50 6.65 7.05 7.25 7.25 17.85 7.40 755 17.50 17.45 17.35 17.75 

6.75 6.89 7.29 7.48 750 7.60 7.70 768 765 761 758 17.96 

6.78 698 17.29 7.88 7.40 7.50 7.56 7.55 7.50 1746 17.38 1.78 

6.50 665 7.06 725 7.25 785 740 7.40 740 7385 725 7.70 

6.34 648 690 7.08 7.08 7.18 725 17.25 17.80 7.382 17.22 1.62 

6.20. 636 675 496 *.... 7.06. 710 710 Tlie 7a. Gae- Te 

620. 630 Gis  G6ae *.... 7.06 .7.10 7.10 . 7.10 -7.06- 696 7.40 
33 
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POPULATION—7,834,000; PER CENT TOTAL U. S.—6.32 


With the arrival of warmer weather, there has been a further broadening in 
the retail sales of all kinds of merchandise. In wholesale markets, the abrupt rise 
in prices has caused a much more rapid turnover, and the same is true of the raw 
materials markets. Many manufacturers are buying in substantial amounts, in an- 
ticipation of further sudden advances in quotations. Wool prices fully 30 per cent 
above the low point of last February. 


* 


POPULATION—16,343,000; PER CENT TOTAL U. S.—13.12 


Progress has been spurred by the appearance of additional trade indices to 
show that expansion now is resting on a solid basis. Consumer purchases of food 
and clothing at high level during April. Heavy gains in sales of dry goods and 
staple merchandise; cotton and woolen prices strengthening. After the decline 
in March, industrial activity has broadened, with firms supplying consumers’ goods 
recording substantial increases. Employment increasing. 


* 


POPULATION—7,619,000; PER CENT TOTAL U. S.—6.14 


Retail sales have continued steady in volume, running contrary to the usual 
trend at this season. Retailers beginning to consider the effect of inflation legisla- 
tion on their merchandising policies. Industrial activity during April at a higher 
rate in many divisions, manufacturers of leather goods, clothing, chemical and ma- 
chinery particularly reporting larger orders. Many plants in the sik business have 
been running at 100 per cent of capacity. 


* 
POPULATION—11,407,000; PER CENT TOTAL U. S.—9.19 


Iron and steel trade outstanding in gains made during April in both produc- 
tion and sales. Plants producing ingots have opened additional furnaces, while 
producers of semifinished products have added to operating staffs. Textile manu- 
facturers, particularly rayon, have increased production. Retail movement larger 
in men’s and women’s wearing apparel, house-furnishings, paints and other sea- 
sonal lines. Re-organization of local banks proceeding slowly. 


* 


POPULATION—11,073,000; PER CENT TOTAL U. S.—8.92 


Textile and rayon mills booking heavy orders, and many are operating at 
near capacity. Lumber prices moving upward; building trades still dull. Better 
prices for farm products stimulating retail sales, which have risen to best level of 
the year. Wholesalers report orders showing more than a seasonal gain, with more 
inquiries than in several years. Weather conditions unfavorable for farm work; 
higher prices may lead to increased cotton acreage. 


* 


POPULATION—11,339,000; PER CENT TOTAL U. S.—9.14 


Business showing a little better than seasonal pick-up, although there con- 
tinues to be a strong emphasis placed on the utility feature of all lines. The in- 
flation idea has gotten strong hold, and its effect on commodities has been followed 
by a stronger retail demand. Cotton has been selling more freely. Some of the 
increased buying in wholesale market due to a desire to supply needs before goods 
are marked higher. Many workers recalled to steel mills. 
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BY FEDERAL RESERVE Dia ERG Pa 


POPULATION—18,606,000; PER CENT TOTAL U. S.—15.00 


The trade and industrial revival broadened appreciably during April in 
this district. Retail trade reached new levels for the year, while wholesale dry 
goods activities lifted the volume in excess of that of April, 1932. Registration of 
new automobiles in April ahead of last year’s record. Steel ingot output doubled 
during month. Wholesale lumber movement in excess of the March total. Leather 
prices rise sharply. Livestock markets steady. 


- 


POPULATION—9,676,000; PER CENT TOTAL U. S.—7.82 


The advance in commodities has had a most beneficial effect upon the farmers 
and mining properties. Retail trade gained, with turnovers heavier; profits still 
light. Wholesalers report increased orders from rural merchants. Industrial 
activity has broadened perceptibly, with iron and steel plants more active. The 
shoe industry is improving steadily. Textile plants, particularly those producing 
cotton goods have increased forces. Flour mills busier. 


ov 


POPULATION—5,370,000; PER CENT TOTAL U. S.—4.35 


Continued rise in wheat market has stimulated activity in nearly all branches 
of trade in this district. Farm sentiment the best in eight or nine years. Country 
check clearings for April were the largest since 1931. Wholesale and retail trade 
stimulated by announcement that prices could not be guaranteed for more than a 
day. Hard wheat flour sales largest since last Fall. Reduction in wheat acreage re- 
ported. Brewers still behind in orders. 


»- 
POPULATION—7,967,000; PER CENT TOTAL U. S—6.42 


Some of the representative wholesalers of groceries, hardware, lumber, 
women’s wear and millinery reported business in April the best it had been this 
year, and also in excess of the volume of April a year ago. It generally is expected 
that gains will be extended further during May. Active demand from shippers and 
packers has raised livestock prices. Wheat quotations rising steadily. Demand for 
money light; further increase in the reserve ratio. 


»- 
POPULATION—7,078,000; PER CENT TOTAL U. S.—5.72 


Definite buying movement under way in this district, as some department 
stores already have marked up prices as much as 10 per cent. Rising commodity 
prices will add many millions of dollars to the purchasing power of Texas cotton 
growers. Wholesalers report orders heavier than a year ago. Acreage planted to 
cotton to be increased fully 10 per cent. Prices of wool and mohair are sharply 
higher. Petroleum industry still in chaotic condition. 


ov 


POPULATION—9,758,000; PER CENT TOTAL U. S.—7.86 


For nearly all branches of trade in this district, some gains were recorded 
during April. In several cases, distributive totals were in excess of the compara- 
tive records of April, 1932. Iron and steel market benefited by the placing of some 
large orders for the Golden Gate bridge construction. Dried and canned fruit 
markets active; in some lines future quotations are not being made. Export busi- 
ness helped by the rise of sterling exchange. 
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BUSINESS CONDITIONS, BY DISTRICT 


Baltimore There was a marked im- 
provement noted in both whole- 
sale and retail trade in the local 
market during the past month. 
Wholesale dry goods houses re- 
port sales for April, 1933, ahead of 
those for the same month in 1932, 
although there still is a spotty 
condition, some days being good, 
others only fair. Retailers find 
demand active, particularly for 
Summer clothing, now that the 
warmer season has opened. Col- 
lections in both wholesale and re- 
tail lines are fair. Buying seems 
to have been stimulated by the 
expected increase in prices, which 
probably will follow the general 
increase in basic commodity 
prices. Dealers report an active 
demand for electric refrigerators 
and automobile radios. 

Crops are backward, on account 
of too much wet weather in April, 
but the condition is good. Peaches 
have not been hurt by late frosts. 
There is a large planting of corn, 
potatoes, tomatoes and canta- 
loupes, but small planting of peas, 
and the spinach crop was light. 


Boston With the arrival of warm- 
er weather, there has been a fur- 
ther broadening in the retail sales 
of all kinds of merchandise. In 
wholesale markets, the abrupt rise 
in prices has caused a much more 
rapid turnover, and the same is 
true of the raw materials markets. 
Many manufacturers are buying 
in substantial amounts, in antic- 
ipation of further sudden advances 
in quotations. 

Purchasing was active all month 
in the wool market, and prices of 
wool now are fully 30 per cent 
above the low point of last Feb- 
ruary. The higher quotations have 
stimulated the demand for finished 
woolen goods, enabling the mills 
to maintain larger schedules. 
Spinners of worsted and woolen 
yarns have been obliged to issue 
substantial orders and in many 
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cases are withdrawing their quo- 
tations. 


Chicago The trade and industrial 
revival broadened appreciably 
during April in this district. Re- 
tail trade reached new levels for 
the year, while wholesale dry 
goods activities lifted the volume 
in excess of that of April, 1932. 
Several special promotions 
brought in a good volume from 
city buyers, while there was a 
greater tendency toward forward 
ordering among the non-city visi- 
tors in the local market. Buying 
of ready-to-wear was a little 
slower, pending development of a 
demand for early Summer apparel. 
Millinery was active. Mail order 
executives reported a little better 
rural buying, as a result of the 
improvement in grain prices. 

Lowest-priced automobiles con- 
tinued to sell well, while the new 
car registrations for the State in 
April of 8,132 topped the 1932 to- 
tal of 7,982 units. The gain was 
due to downstate, as the Cook 
County sales were 4,533, against 
4,771 a year ago. A better move- 
ment of merchandise, grain and 
coal enabled five Chicago rail- 
roads to report a 6.3 per cent gain 
in revenue carloadings. 


Cincinnati General industrial 
movements have responded to con- 
structive legislation, while in- 
creased activity in the brewery 
business has helped many allied 
trades, and the strong seasonal up- 
swing has broadened retail demand 
in all lines. Leading wholesale 
dry goods and notion houses re- 
port sales during the month of 
April were approximately 714 per 
cent ahead of the volume trans- 
acted during the corresponding 
month of 1932. Retail sales were 
larger also during the same com- 
parative periods. 


Cleveland Retail sales generally 
during April were widely in ex- 
cess of the March totals. Certain 


lines, such as men’s and women’s 
wearing apparel, reflected gains 
due to extremely mild weather. 
House-furnishings, carpets and 
rugs, paints and varnish and va- 
rious other seasonal lines are mov- 
ing fairly well. In nearly all lines 
of wholesale trade, there undoubt- 
edly exists more or less uncertain- 
ty respecting the effect of national 
legislation on monetary control. 


Denver The local wholesale trade 
shows a favorable improvement 
over the situation recorded a 
month ago, as commodity prices 
have advanced to the best level of 
the year and, in many instances, 
are above the comparative 1932 
quotations. Retail trade has been 
more active, particularly in the 
wearing apparel and beverage 
lines. Prices are slightly higher 
in both wholesale and retail lines. 
Collections are far more satisfac- 
tory than they were a month ago, 
although the general average is 
not better than fair. 


Kansas City Some of the represent- 
ative wholesalers of grocery, hard- 
ware, lumber, women’s wear and 
millinery reported business in 
April the best it had been this 
year, and also better than in April 
a year ago. It generally is ex- 
pected that the gains will be ex- 
tended further during May. Some 
of the wholesalers of drugs and 
furniture stated that business dur- 
ing April had failed to develop 
any noteworthy changes. 


Los Angeles Business activity in 
this district was retarded, to some 
extent, by unfavorabe weather 
conditions during the latter part 
of April, especially in seasonable 
lines. Retail sales of ready-to-wear 
dropped off slightly, but food- 
stuffs, drugs and hardware held 
up well in proportion to the level 
of the earlier weeks of the month. 

The motion picture industry 
gradually is working out plans for 
bettering conditions in this field. 
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Employment disturbances and 
losses through operations. de- 
manded immediate action, but it 
is anticipated that in the near fu- 
ture most local companies again 
will be producing on schedule. 


Memphis Business appears to be 
showing a little better than sea- 
sonal pick-up, although there con- 
tinues to be emphasis on the util- 
ity feature in all lines. The in- 
flation idea has gotten a strong 
hold, and its effect on commodities 
already has helped to induce some 
improvement. Cotton has been 
selling more freely, and at a mod- 
erate rising in price, while some 
of the increase in buying has been 
due to a desire to supply needs be- 
fore further advances are re- 
corded. 


Newark Seasonal weather has 
slightly accelerated retail distri- 
bution in many lines and merchan- 
dise for Spring and early Summer 
wear for women is selling well. 
The demand for shoes, millinery 
and hosiery is well maintained. 
There has been some improvement 
in sales of men’s clothing and 
hats. The sale of new automobiles 
hardly has improved, though ac- 
cessories are selling in good 
volume, and there has been some 
slight improvement in the sale of 
refrigerators. 


Pittsburgh A slight improvement 
is noted in the buying of seasonal 
merchandise at both wholesale 
and retail, particularly in women’s 
wear and certain lines of dry 
goods and novelties. While there 
is a moderate increase in the sale 
of men’s clothing of the cheaper 
grades, the volume of business 
continues at a low level. There 
has been but little change in the 
volume of business transacted by 
wholesalers in shoes, but there is 
a rising tendency in prices. 


Philadelphia Retail sales have con- 
tinued steady in volume, running 
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contrary to the usual trend at this 
season. Some buying has ap- 
peared, which suggests that cus- 
tomers are beginning to appre- 
ciate the lowness of present 
prices, and are anticipating future 
needs, against possible advances, 
due to the inflation legislation. 
Retailers also are beginning to 
consider the effects of this legis- 
lation on their merchandising 
policies, but thus far advances 
have been scattered. Department 
stores report that business was 
surprisingly good during the 
Easter season, but that there was 
a slight recession in the volume 
toward the close of April. Pros- 
pects are encouraging for a good- 
sized gain during May. 


Portland, Ore. The most notable 
factor in the local commercial 
situation is the continued increase 
in lumber production. Shipments 
for the final week of April 
amounted to 78,718,393 feet, or 
29.17 over production. Hop load- 
ings have been practically liqui- 
dated at prices from 28c. to 32c. 
per pound. Additional acreage 
is being planted in anticipation of 
heavy brewery demand during the 
coming season. Some advances 
in commodity prices now are effec- 
tive. Nevertheless, retail stores 
continue to offer substantial price 
reductions, in an effort to reduce 
their surplus of Winter merchan- 
dise. 


San Francisco For nearly all 
branches of trade in this district, 
some gains were recorded during 
April. In several cases, distribu- 
tive totals were in excess of the 
comparative records of April, 
1932. The iron and steel market 
has benefited by the placing of 
some large orders for the Golden 
Gate Bridge construction, one of 
2,800 tons of reinforcing bars was 
the largest award for the year in 
that item. 


Large orders are expected to be 
placed shortly for the new San 
Francisco-Oakland Bridge, for 
the construction of which con- 
tracts totalling approximately 
$37,000,000 were awarded recently. 
The firming and increasing trend 
of commodity prices continues 
and in some lines future quota- 
tions are not being made. 


Wichita Both the wholesale and 
retail trade report an improve- 
ment, but sales principally are 
confined to conservative items. 
An improved crop outlook now is 
apparent, as recent rains were 
beneficial to Spring sown crops. 
Considerable barley is being 
planted in western Kansas. 
Wheat prices are now the highest 
since June, 1931. 
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THE EXCHANGE EQUALIZA- 
TION FUND 
continued from page 3 
its assets which may consist of 
foreign currencies fluctuate in 
terms of sterling, but so far as its 
assets consist of gold, the law re- 
quires the gold to be valued at 
the old par. Thus, the Issue De- 
partment cannot, with the ex- 
change at $3.80 add £100 to its gold 
holding without showing an ap- 
parent loss of £28; and, similarly, 
it cannot sell £100 of its gold hold- 
ings without showing an apparent 
profit of £28, while its holdings of 
foreign exchange fluctuate in va- 

lue every week. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s plan was to 
enable the nation’s currency au- 
thorities to hold such amounts of 
gold and foreign exchange in the 
Issue Department as may be re- 
quired, without being hampered 
by technicalities and without im- 
pairing the cover against the Note 
Issue. In this way, the assets of 
the Issue Department, that is, the 
backing of the currency could be 
consistently and conservatively 
valued, by reason of the fact that 
the gold in the weekly statements 
of the Bank was valued at the old 
par, and all the foreign exchange 
assets at the prevailing rate of ex- 
change, regardless of their pur- 
chase price. 

In order that the account may 
at all times balance, Mr. Cham- 
berlain provided that at any time 
when a valuation on this basis 
shows a deficiency, resources to 
the corresponding amount shall be 
passed from the Exchange Equali- 
zation Account to the Issue De- 
partment of the Bank, and that 
when a surplus is shown that the 
converse operation shall take place. 

In reply to the question whether 
transactions would involve the 
Exchequer in any loss, Mr. Cham- 
berlain replied: “If in the long 
run we were to return to gold in 
such a way that the pound stood 
at a higher gold value than the 
average level at which purrchases 
of exchange had been made, the 
transactions would inevitably 
show a loss.” 
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Prompt Payments Rally Pound 


When speculative activities in 
the New York securities market 
during July and August attracted 
large amounts of British capital, 
the Equalization Fund was ap- 
parently unable to prevent a 
shrinkage in the pound in relation 
to parity. The New York Mid- 
summer boom proved short-lived, 
but subsequent confusion in con- 
nection with the intergovernmen- 
tal debts and the installment of 
some 9414 million dollars due the 
United States tended to depress 
the pound materially, and an all- 
time low of $3.14 (U. S. gold) was 
recorded in December. The 
promptness with which Great 
Britain met her engagements out 
of the reserve of the Bank of Eng- 
land, and the rapid accumulation 
of gold by the Bank, due, to some 
extent, to disappointment over 
conditions in the United States, 
and financial and political diffi- 
culties in Continental Europe, 
produced an appreciable rally in 
the pound early this year, ap- 
proaching the July-August, 1932, 
figures, although still consider- 
ably below the Spring quotations. 
It is possible that the rally might 





have been more marked had not 
the government intervened, there- 
by preventing too rapid an im- 
provement in the currency. 

Suspension of specie payments 
by the United States was followed 
by what appears at first glance a 
sharp advance in sterling in terms 
of dollars. In actuality, sterling 
did not advance at all. It was the 
dollar that declined. Expressed 
in terms of gold standard curren- 
cies, the dollar commanded only 
about 83 cents. Since prior to 
America’s leaving the gold stand- 
ard, the pound was quoted at about 
$3.45, an advance to well over $4 
would represent parity with the 
“new” dollar. 

The future relation between the 
two currencies will depend almost 
exclusively on the extent to which 
America will permit fantastic fis- 
cal legislation to become effective. 

The value of the pound will have 
to be judged on the basis of quo- 
tations in Paris, Amsterdam, or 
Zurich. The recently-granted 
credit of 30 million pounds to 
France would warrant the belief 
that no appreciable change may be 
looked for in the pound-franc 
quotations. 
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ALL GRAINS 


HIGHER IN APRIL 


ACKED by government 


by H. G. SEELY 





532,000,000 bushels. Prices 





plans for controlled in- 

flation, a broadening 
speculative interest, and a 
sharply adverse federal 
crop condition report, 
wheat swept sensationally 
higher during April and 
carried the coarse grains 
with it. The broad up- 
ward movement continued 
with but minor interruptions until 
April 24. 

From that date until the 29th, 
prices seesawed lower. Passage 
of the Federal Farm Relief and 
Inflation Bill by the Senate, how- 
ever, brought in a heavy volume 
of speculative buying, and the 
close on the last day of the month 
was at the peak for the movement. 
Net advances on April 30, in com- 
parison with the close on April 1, 
were: Wheat, 16c. to 17c. a bushel; 
corn, 5c. to 63c.; oats, 434c. to 
5c.; rye, 6%4c. to 714c.; and barley, 
May, 33%c. 


Speculative Interest High 


Speculative buying was the 
greatest in wheat and the open 
interest in wheat futures rose 
about 25,000,000 bushels above the 
total of 127,002,000 bushels re- 
ported as of April 1. Open inter- 
est in corn, reported at 52,581,000 
bushels at the beginning of the 
month, showed but little expan- 
sion as trading progressed. Oats 
and rye rose about 3,000,000 bushels. 

Visible supply decreased appre- 
ciably, barley excepted. Compara- 
tive figures were, May 1 report, 
in bushels: Wheat, 122,999,000; 
corn, 30,190,000; oats, 21,187,000; 
rye, 7,983,000; barley, 8,392,000; 
April 3, wheat, 132,908,000; corn, 
33,772,000; oats, 22,609,000; rye, 
7,650,000; barley, 8,305,000. 
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during April. 


Lead by wheat, which rose to the best level 
of the year, prices of all grains advanced 
The decrease in visible sup- 
ply, bearish weather reports, better export 
prospects, and inflationary legislation, all 
contributed to the strong wpward movement. 
Public interest keen in speculative buying. 


Wheat, as an export surplus 
crop, was directly affected by the 
loss of about 12 per cent in the 
value of the dollar, in comparison 
with other foreign currencies, and 
this was a big factor in the ad- 
vance. The month began in a 
haze of uncertainty as to federal 
monetary plans and prices worked 
irregularly higher. 

The Department of Agriculture 
crop condition report as of April 
1, released April 10, gave a big 
and unexpected impetus to the ad- 
vance. Winter wheat yield was 
forecast at only 334,000,000 
bushels, which was the smallest 
indicated total since 1904. Con- 
dition of 59.4, compared with 68.9 
in December, and 75.8 on April 1, 
1932. The condition ratio was the 
lowest since the department began 
its estimates nearly seventy years 
ago. Farm reserves of wheat were 
placed at 178,354,000 bushels, com- 
pared to 165,903,000 bushels in 
1932. 


Inflation Measures Stimulating 


Local statisticians, using the 
official farm reserves estimate, 
private figures on mill and elevator 
stocks, and the commercial visible 
supply, placed the total at 519,- 
000,000 bushels available for con- 
sumption, seed, exports, and 
carry-over from April 1 to June 
30. A year ago, the total was 


advanced around 2c. on 
the day following the 
crop report, despite profit- 
taking. As the week pro- 
gressed, long traders who 
had sold out were re- 
ported reinstating their 
lines while forecasts of 
currency inflation grew 
more emphatic. Details 
of the government-controlled in- 
flation bill, released on April 20, 
brought in another big volume of 
speculative buying. The upward 
movement reached its peak on 
April 24 when May wheat closed 
at 6934c. and other deliveries pro- 
portionately higher. 


Corn Rose Slowly 


Weather reports grew more 
bearish as the month progressed, 
but these were lost sight of in the 
excitement over inflation. From 
the Ist to the 17th, complaints of 
dust storms and general lack of 
moisture were prominent through- 
out the Winter wheat area. During 
the last two weeks of April, how- 
ever, ample rain fell in Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Texas, Missouri, and 
Nebraska. In some of the Spring 
wheat States, rainfall was so 
copious as to delay preparations 
for planting. 

Corn reserves as of April 1 were 
placed by the Department of 
Agriculture at 1,126,616,000 
bushels, which compared with 
907,469,000 bushels for the like 
date in 1932. The yellow cereal 
gained ground more slowly than 
did wheat, with the knowledge of 
the big farm holdings acting as a 
brake on speculative interest. 
Farmers generally showed a dis- 
position to hold their stocks for 
higher prices. 
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Reproduction of Automobile illustra 
ted in March 1908 issue of SYSTEM 


Then—as now, a Roosevelt in the White House 
Then—as now, healing scars of a banking crisis 
Then—as now, dark depression clouds breaking 
Then—as now, American business tightening the belt—looking ahead— 
going after business 
Then—as now, Remington Typewriter using Management Methods 
(System) as a market lever 

Then—as now, Management Methods (System) helping 
American business in management, and in selling 
to business 
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